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We invite your attention to the diverse group 
which fills this volume, a double handful of peo- 
ple, each one of whom has made some fine and 
honourable contribution to the sum total of the 
world’s well being. They are all worth knowing, 
and, as Alexander Smith has said (and so have 
others), “If a man is worth knowing at all, he 
is worth knowing well.” 

You cannot know a person completely through 
what he says about himself, but you also cannot 
know him completely without it. An auto- 
biographer tells the truth, whether he intends 
to or not. If it is not in the lines, it is between 
them, and, as the same authority quoted above 
says, “A modest, truthful man speaks better 
about himself than about anything else. Cer- 
tainly there is no subject with which he is better 
acquainted, and on which he has a better title to 
be heard.” 

We should like to omit the word “modest,** 
for it is one that cannot be applied to many of 
those included here, but it does not make what 
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they have to say any the less important or inter- 
esting. People who have made themselves dis- 
tinguished have a reason to be proud, and gener- 
ally they are. 

In a sense nearly all books are autobiographical. 
Letters, travel, scientific achievements, essays — 
what else are these? But for our purpose here 
we have chosen only those which cannot very 
well be placed under any other classification and 
which are not only worth reading, but worth 
remembering as well. 



MARK TWAIN— RIVER PILOT * 


W HEN I was a boy, there was but one per- 
manent ambition among my comrades in 
our village on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River. That was, to be a steamboatman. We had 
transient ambitions of other sorts, but they were 
only transient. When a circus came and went, it 
left us all burning to become clowns; the first 
negro minstrel show that ever came to our sec- 
tion left us all suffering to try that kind of life; 
now and then we had a hope that, if we lived 
and were good, God would permit us to be 
pirates. These ambitions faded out, each in its 
turn; but the ambition to be a steamboatman 
always remained. 

Once a day a cheap, gaudy packet arrived up- 
ward from St. Louis, and another downward 
from Keokuk, Before these events, the day was 
glorious with expectancy; after them, the day 
was a dead and empty thing. Not only the boys, 
but the whole village, felt this. After all these 
years I can picture that old time to myself now, 

* From ^‘Life on the Mississippi’^ by permission of 
the publishers, Messrs. Harper and Bros. 

I 
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just as It was then: the white town drowsing in 
the sunshine of a summer's morning; the streets 
empty, or pretty nearly so; one or two clerks sit- 
ting in front of the Water Street stores, with their 
splint-bottomed chairs tilted back against the 
walls, chins on breasts, hats slouched over 
their faces, asleep — ^with shingle-shavings enough 
around to show what broke them down; a sow 
and a litter of pigs loafing along the sidewalk, 
doing a good business in watermelon rinds and 
seeds ; two or three lonely little freight piles 
scattered about the “levee"; a pile of “skids" on 
the slope of the stone-paved wharf, and the fra- 
grant town drunkard asleep in the shadow of 
them ; two or three wood flats at the head of the 
wharf, but nobody to listen to the peaceful lap- 
ping of the wavelets against them; the great 
Mississippi, the majestic, the magnificent Missis- 
sippi, rolling its mile-wide tide along, shining in 
the sun; the dense forest away on the other 
side; the “point" above the town, and the 
“point" below, bounding the river-glimpse and 
turning it into a sort of sea, and withal a very 
still and brilliant and lonely one. Presently a 
film of dark smoke appears above one of those 
remote “points"; instantly a negro drayman, 
famous for his quick eye and prodigious voice, 
lifts up the cry, “S-t-e-a-m-boat a-cominM” and 
the scene changes ! The town drunkard stirs, the 
clerks wake up, a furious clatter of drays follows, 
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every house and store pours out a human con*' 
tribution, and all in a twinkling the dead town 
is alive and moving. Drays, carts, men, boys, all 
go hurrying from many quarters to a common 
center, the wharf. Assembled there, the people 
fasten their eyes upon the coming boat as upon 
a wonder they are seeing for the first time. And 
the boat is rather a handsome sight, too. She is 
long and sharp and trim and pretty; she has two 
tall, fancy topped chimneys, with a gilded device 
of some kind swung between them ; a fanciful 
pilot-house, all glass and ‘‘gingerbread,” perched 
on top of the “texas” deck behind them ; the pad- 
dle-^boxes are gorgeous with a picture or with 
gilded rays above the boat’s name; the boiler- 
deck, the hurricane-deck, and the texas deck are 
fenced and ornamented with clean white railings ; 
there is a flag gallantly flying from the jack-staff; 
the furnace doors are open and the fires glaring 
bravely ; the upper decks are black with passen- 
gers; the captain stands by the big bell, calm, 
imposing, the envy of all; great volumes of the 
blackest smoke are rolling and tumbling out of 
the chimneys— a husbanded grandeur created 
with a bit of pitch-pine just before arriving at a 
town; the crew are grouped on the forecastle; 
the broad stage is run far out over the port 
bow, and an envied deck-hand stands pictur- 
esquely on the end of it with a coil of rope in his 
hand ; the pent steam is screaming through the 
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gauge-cocks; the captain lifts his hand, a bell 
rings, the wheels stop; then they turn back, 
churning the water to foam, and the steamer is 
at rest. Then such a scramble as there is to get 
aboard, and to get ashore, and to take in freight 
and to discharge freight, all at one and the same 
time ; and such a yelling and cursing as the mates 
facilitate it all with I Ten minutes later the 
steamer is under way again, with no flag on the 
jack-staff and no black smoke issuing from the 
chimneys. After ten more minutes the town is 
dead again, and the town drunkard asleep by the 
skids once more. 

My father was a justice of the peace, and I 
supposed he possessed the power of life and death 
over all men, and could hang anybody that 
offended him. This was distinction enough for 
me as a general thing; but the desire to be a 
steamboatman kept intruding, nevertheless, I first 
wanted to be a cabin-boy, so that I could come 
out with a white apron on and shake a tablecloth 
over the side, where all my old comrades could 
see me; later I thought I would rather be the 
deck-hand who stood on the end of the stage- 
plank with the coil of rope in his hand, because 
he was particularly conspicuous. But these were 
only day-dreams — they were too heavenly to be 
contemplated as real possibilities. By and by one 
of our boys went away. He was not heard of for 
a long time. At last he turned up as apprentice 
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engineer or '^striker’* on a steamboat. This thing 
shook the bottom out of all our Sunday-school 
teachings. That boy had been notoriously worldly, 
and I just the reverse; yet he was exalted to this 
eminence, and I left in obscurity and misery. 
There was nothing generous about this fellow in 
his greatness. He would always manage to have 
a rusty bolt to scrub while his boat tarried at 
our town, and he would sit on the inside guard 
and scrub it, where we all could see him and envy 
him and loathe him. And whenever his boat was 
laid up he would come home and swell around 
the town in his blackest and greasiest clothes, so 
that nobody could help remembering that he was 
a steamboatman ; and he used all sorts of steam- 
boat technicalities in his talk, as if he were so 
used to them that he forgot common people could 
not understand them. He would speak of the 
^labboard” side of a horse in an easy, natural 
way that would make one wish he was dead. And 
he was always talking about “St. Ljooy’^ like an 
old citizen; he would refer casually to occasions 
when he was! “coming down Fourth Street,” or 
when he was “passing by the Planter's House,” or 
when there was a fire and he took a turn on the 
brakes of “the old Big Missouri”; and then he 
would go on and lie about how many towns the 
size of ours were burned down there that day. 
Two or three of the boys had long been persons 
of consideration among us because they had been 
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to St. Louis once and had a vague general knowl- 
edge of its wonders, but the day of their glory 
was over now. They lapsed into a humble silence, 
and learned to disappear when the ruthless “cub’ - 
engineer approached. This fellow had money, too, 
and hair-oil. Also an ignorant silver watch and 
a showy brass watch-chain. He wore a leather 
belt and used no suspenders. If ever a youth was 
cordially admired and hated by his comrades, this 
one was. No girl could withstand his charms. 
He “cut out” every boy in the village. When his 
boat blew up at last, it diffused a tranquil con- 
tentment among us such as we had not known 
for months. But when he came home the next 
week, alive, renowned, and appeared in church 
all battered up and bandaged, a shining hero, 
stared at and wondered over by everybody, it 
seemed to us that the partiality of Providence for 
an undeserving reptile had reached a point where 
it was open to criticism. 

This creature’s career could produce but one 
result, and it speedily followed. Boy after boy 
managed to get on the river. The minister’s son 
became an engineer. The doctor’s and the post- 
master’s sons became “mud clerks”; the whole- 
sale liquor dealer’s son became a barkeeper on a 
boat; four sons of the chief merchant, and two 
sons of the county judge, became pilots. Pilot was 
the grandest position of all. The pilot, even in 
those days of trivial wages, had a princely salary 
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— from a hundred and fifty to two hundred and 
fifty dollars a month, and no board to pay. Two 
months of his wages would pay a preacher’s salary 
for a year. Now some of us were left disconsolate. 
We could not get on the river — at least our 
parents would not let us. 

So, by and by, I ran away. I said I would 
never come home again till I was a pilot and 
could come in glory. But somehow I could not 
manage it. I went meekly aboard a few of the 
boats that lay packed together like sardines at 
the long St. Louis wharf, and humbly inquired 
for the pilots, but got only a cold shoulder and 
short words from mates and clerks. I had to make 
the best of this sort of treatment for the time 
being, but I had comforting day-dreams of a 
future when I should be a great and honoured 
pilot, with plenty of money, and could kill some 
of these mates and clerks and pay for them. 

From “Life on the Missis- 
sippi.’* 
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O N April 8th I had followed the Army of 
the Potomac in rear of Lee. I was suffer- 
ing very severely with a sick headache, and 
stopped at a farmhouse on the road some distance 
in rear of the main body of the army. I spent 
the night in bathing my feet in hot water and 
mustard, and putting mustard plasters on my 
wrists and the back part of my neck, hoping to 
be cured by morning. During the night I received 
Lee’s answer to my letter of the 8th, inviting 
an interview between the lines on the following 
morning. But it was for a different purpose from 
that of surrendering his army, and I answered 
him as follows: 

Headquarters Armies of the U. S. 

April g, i86s^ 

General R. E. Lee, 

Commanding Q S. A. 

Your note of yesterday is received. As I have 
no authority to treat on the subject of peace, the 
meeting proposed for lO a. m. to-day could lead 
to no good. I will state, however, General, that 
I am equally anxious for peace with yourself, and 
the whole North entertains the same feeling. The 
8 
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terms upon which peace can be had are well un- 
derstood. By the South laying down their arms 
they will hasten that most desirable event, save 
thousands of human lives, and hundreds of mil- 
lions of property not yet destroyed. Sincerely 
hoping that all our difficulties may be settled 
without the loss of another life, I subscribe my- 
self, etc., 

U, S. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 

I proceeded at an early hour in the morning, 
still suffering with the headache, to get to the 
head of the column. I was not more than two 
or three miles from Appomattox Court House 
at the time, but to go direct I would have to 
pass through Lee’s army, or a portion of it. I 
had therefore to move south in order to get upon 
a road coming up from another direction. 

When the white flag of truce was put out 
by General Lee, I was in this way moving to- 
wards Appomattox Court House, and conse- 
quently could not be communicated with im- 
mediately, and be informed of what Lee had done. 
Lee, therefore, sent a flag to the rear to advise 
Meade and one to the front to Sheridan say- 
ing that he had sent a message to me for the pur- 
pose of having a meeting to consult about the 
surrender of his army, and asked for a suspension 
of hostilities until I could be communicated with. 
As they had heard nothing of this until the fight- 
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ing had got to be severe and all going against 
Lee, both of these commanders hesitated very 
considerably about suspending hostilities at all. 
They were afraid it was not in good faith, and 
we had the Army of Northern Virginia where 
it could not escape except by some deception. 
They, however, finally consented to a suspension 
of hostilities for two hours to give an opportunity 
of communicating with me in that time, if pos- 
sible. It was found that, from the route I had 
taken, they would probably not be able to com- 
municate with me and get an answer back within 
the time fixed unless the messenger should pass 
through the rebel lines. 

Lee, therefore, sent an escort with the officer 
bearing this message through his lines to me : 

April 9, 1865. 

General : 

I received your note of this morning on the 
picket line whither I had come to meet you and 
ascertain definitely what terms were embraced 
in your proposal of yesterday with reference to 
the surrender of this army. I now request an in- 
terview in accordance with the offer contained 
in your letter of yesterday for that purpose. 

R. E, Lee, 
General. 

Lieutenant-General U, S. Grant, 

Commanding U. S. Armies. 
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When the officer reached me I was still sufiFe-r:: 
ing with the sick headache; but the instant I 
saw the contents of the note I was cured. I wrote 
the following note in reply and hastened on: 

April 9, 1865. 

General R. E. Lee, 

Commanding C. S. Armies. 

Your note of this date is but this moment 
(11.50 A. M.) received, in consequence of my 
having passed from the Richmond and Lynch- 
burg road to the Farmville and Lynchburg road. 
I am at this writing about four miles west of 
Walker’s Church and will push forward to the 
front for the purpose of meeting you. Notice 
sent to me on this road where you wish the inter- 
view to take place will meet me. 

U. S. Grant, 
Lieutenant-General. 

I was conducted at once to where Sheridan 
was located with his troops drawn up in line 
of battle facing the Confederate army near by. 
They were very much excited, and expressed 
their view that this was all a ruse employed 
to enable the Confederates to get away. They 
said they believed that Johnston was marching 
up from North Carolina now, and Lee was mov- 
ing to join him ; and they would whip the rebels 
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where they now were in five minutes if I would 
only let them go in. But I had no doubt about 
the good faith of Lee, and pretty soon was con- 
ducted to where he was. I found him at the house 
of a Mr. McLean, at Appomattox Court House, 
with Colonel Marshall, one of his staff officers, 
awaiting my arrival. The head of his column 
was occupying a hill, on a portion of which was 
an apple orchard, beyond a little valley which 
separated it from that on the crest of which 
Sheridan’s forces were drawn up in line of bat- 
tle to the south. 

Before stating what took place between Gen- 
eral Lee and myself, I will give all there is of the 
story of the famous apple tree. 

Wars produce many stories of fiction, some 
of which are told until they are believed to be 
true. The War of the Rebellion was no exception 
to this rule, and the story of the apple tree is 
one of those fictions based on a slight foundation 
of fact. As I have said, there was an apple 
orchard on the side of the hill occupied by the 
Confederate forces. Running diagonally up the 
hill was a wagon road, which, at one point, ran 
very near one of the trees, so that the wheels of 
vehicles had, on that side, cut off the roots of 
this tree, leaving a little embankment. General 
Babcock, of my staff, reported to me that when 
he first met General Lee he was sitting upon this 
embankment with his feet in the road below and 
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his back resting against the tree. The story had 
no other foundation than that. Like many other 
stories it would be very good if it was only true. 

I had known General Lee in the old army, 
and had served with him in the Mexican War; 
but did not suppose, owing to the difference in 
our age and rank, that he would remember me; 
while I would more naturally remember him 
distinctly, because he was the chief of staff of 
General Scott in the Mexican War. 

When I had left camp that morning I had not 
expected so soon the result that was then taking 
place, and consequently was in rough garb. I 
was without a sword, as I usually Was when on 
horseback on the field, and wore a soldier’s blouse 
for a coat, with the shoulder straps of my rank 
to indicate to the army who I was. When I went 
into the house I found General Lee. We greeted 
each other, and after shaking hands took our 
seats. I had my staff with me, a good portion 
of whom were in the room during the whole of 
the interview. 

What General Lee’s feelings were I do not 
know. As he was a man of much dignity, with 
an impassible face, it was impossible to say whether 
he felt inwardly glad that the end had finally 
come, or felt sad over the result, and was too 
manly to show it. Whatever his feelings, they 
were entirely concealed from my observation; 
but my own feelings, which had been quite jubi' 
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lant on the receipt of his letter, were sad and de- 
pressed. I felt like anything rather than rejoicing 
at the downfall of a foe who had fought so long 
and valiantly, and had suffered so much for a 
cause, though that cause was, I believe, one of 
the worst for which a people ever fought, and 
one for which there was the least excuse. I do 
not question, however, the sincerity of the great 
mass of those who were opposed to us. 

General Lee was dressed in a full uniform 
which was entirely new, and was wearing a sword 
of considerable value, very likely the sword which 
had been presented by the State of Virginia; at 
all events, it was an entirely different sword 
from the one that would ordinarily be worn in 
the field. In my rough travelling suit, the uni- 
form of a private with the straps of a lieutenant- 
general, I must have contrasted very strangely 
with a man so handsomely dressed, six feet high 
and of faultless form. But this was not a matter 
that I thought of until afterward. 

We soon fell into a conversation about old 
army times. He remarked that he remembered 
me very well in the old army; and I told him 
that as a matter of course I remembered him 
perfectly, but from the difference in our rank 
and years (there being about sixteen years’ dif- 
ference in our ages), I had thought it very 
likely that I had not attracted his attention 
sufficiently to be remembered by him after such 
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a long interval. Our conversation gre’W so pleas- 
ant that I almost forgot the object of our meeting. 
After the conversation had run on in this style for 
some time, General Lee called my attention to the 
object of our meeting, and said that he had asked 
for this interview for the purpose of getting from 
me the terms I proposed to give his army. I said 
that I meant merely that his army should lay 
down their arms, not to take them up again dur- 
ing the continuance of the war unless duly and 
properly exchanged. He said that he had so un- 
derstood my letter. 

Then we gradually fell off again into con- 
versation about matters foreign to the subject 
which had brought us together. This continued 
for some little time, when General Lee again 
interrupted the course of the conversation by sug- 
gesting that the terms I proposed to give his army 
ought to be written out. I called to General 
Parker, secretary on my staff, for writing mate- 
rials, and commenced writing out the following 
terms : 


Appomattox C. H., Va. 

April 9th, 1865. 

Gen. R. E. Lee, 

Commanding C. S. A. 

General: In accordance with the substance of 
my letter to you of the 8th inst., I propose to 
receive the surrender of the Army of N. Va. 
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on the following terms, to wit: Rolls of all the 
officers and men to be made in duplicate. One 
copy to be given to an officer designated by me, 
the other to be retained by such officer or 
officers as you may designate. The officers to 
give their individual paroles not to take up arms 
against the Government of the United States 
until properly exchanged, and each company or 
regimental commander sign a like parole for the 
men of their commands. The arms, artiller}^, and 
public property to be parked and stacked, and 
turned over to the officer appointed by me to re- 
ceive them. This will not embrace the side-arms 
of the officers, nor their private horses or baggage. 
This done, each officer and man will be allowed to 
return to their homes, not to be disturbed by 
United States authority so long as they observe 
their paroles and the laws in force where they 
may reside. 

Very respectfully, 

U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 

When I put my pen to the paper I did not 
know the first word that I should make use of 
in writing the terms. I only knew what was in 
my mind, and I wished to express it clearly, so 
that there could be no mistaking it. As I wrote 
on, the thought occurred to me that the officers 
had their own private horses and effects, which 
were important to them, but of no value to us; 
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also that it would be an unnecessary humiliation 
to call upon them to deliver their side arms. 

No conversation, not one word, passed be- 
tween General Lee and myself, either about pri- 
vate property, side arms, or kindred subjects. 
He appeared to have no objections to the terms 
first proposed; or if he had a point to make 
against them he wished to wait until they were in 
writing to make it. When he read over the part 
of the terms about side arms, horses, and private 
property of the officers, he remarked, with some 
feeling, I thought, that this would have a happy 
effect upon his army. 

Then, after a little further conversation, Gen- 
eral Lee remarked to me again that their army 
was organized a little differently from the army 
of the United States (still maintaining by impli- 
cation that we were two countries) ; that in their 
army the cavalrymen and artillerists owned their 
own horses ; and he asked if he was to understand 
that the men who so owned their horses were 
to be permitted to retain them. I told him that 
as the terms were written they would not ; that 
only the officers were permitted to take their 
private property. He then, after reading over the 
terms a second time, remarked that that was 
clear, 

I then said to him that I thought this would 
be about the last battle of the war — I sincerely 
hoped so ; and I said further I took it that most 
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of the men in the ranks were small farmers. 
The whole country had been so raided by the 
two armies that it was doubtful whether they 
would be able to put in a crop to carry themselves 
and their families through the next winter with- 
out the aid of the horses they were then riding. 
The United States did not want them and I 
would, therefore, instruct the officers I left be- 
hind to receive the paroles of his troops to let 
every man of the Confederate army who claimed 
to own a horse or mule take the animal to his 
home. Lee remarked again that this would have a 
happy effect. 

He then sat down and wrote out the following 
letter : 


Headquarters, Army of Northern 
Virginia 

April g, i86s> 

General: I received your letter of this date 
containing the terms of the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia as proposed by you. 
As they are substantially the same as those ex- 
pressed in your letter of the 8th inst., they are 
accepted. I will proceed to designate the proper 
officers to carry the stipulations into effect. 

R. E. Lee, 
General. 

Lieut.-General U. S. Grant, 
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While duplicates of the two letters were being 
made, the Union generals present were severally 
presented to General Lee. 

The much talked of surrendering of Lee’s' 
sword and my handing it back, this and much 
more that has been said about it is the purest 
romance. The word sword or side arms was 
not mentioned by either of us until I wrote it in 
the terms. There was no premeditation, and 
it did not occur to me until the moment I wrote 
it down. If I had happened to omit it, and 
General Lee had called my attention to it, I 
should have put it in the terms precisely as I 
acceded to the provision about the soldiers retain- 
ing the horses. 

General Lee, after afl was completed and 
before taking his leave, remarked that his army 
was in a very bad condition for want of food, 
and that they were without forage ; that his men 
had been living some days on parched corn ex- 
clusively, and that he would have to ask me foi 
rations and forage. I told him “certainly,” anc 
asked for how many men he wanted rations 
His answer was “about twenty-five thousand,’ 
and I authorized him to send his own commis 
sary and quartermaster to Appomattox Station 
two or three miles away, where he could have 
out of the trains we had stopped, all the provi 
sions wanted. As for forage, we had ourselves de 
pended almost entirely upon the country for that 
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Generals Gibbon, GrifSn, and Merritt were 
designated by me to carry into effect the paroling 
of Lee’s troops before they should start for their 
homes — General Lee leaving Generals Longstreet, 
Gordon, and Pendleton for them to confer with 
in order to facilitate this work. Lee and I then 
separated as cordially as we had met, he return- 
ing to his own lines, and all went into bivouac for 
the night. . . . 

Soon after Lee’s departure I telegraphed to 
Washington as follows: 

Headquarters, Appomattox C. H., Va. 

April gth, i 86 s, 4-30 P. M, 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War, Washington 
General Lee surrenderd the Army of Northern 
Virginia this afternoon on terms proposed by 
myself. The accompanying additional correspond- 
ence will show the conditions fully. 

U. S. Grant, 
Lieutenant-General. 

When news of the surrender first reached our 
lines our men commenced firing a salute of a 
hundred guns in honour of the victory. I at once 
sent word, however, to have it stopped. The 
confederates were now our prisoners, and we did 
not want to exult over their downfall. 



CHARLES DARWIN— SCIENTIST^ 


1 WAS born at Shrewsbury on February I2> 
1809, and my earliest recollection goes back 
only to when 1 was a few months over four years 
old, when we went near to Abergele, in Wales, 
for sea-bathing, and I lecollect some events and 
places there with some little distinctness. 

My mother died in July, 1817, when I was a 
little over eight years old, and it is odd that I 
can remember hardly anything about her except 
her deathbed, her black velvet gown, and her 
curiously constructed work-table. In the spring 
of this same year I was sent to a day-school in 
Shrewsbury, where I stayed a year. I have been 
told that I was much slower in learning than my 
younger sister Catherine, and I believe that I was 
in many ways a naughty boy. 

By the time I went to this day-school my taste 
for natural history, and more especially for col- 
lecting, was well developed. I tried to make out 
the names of plants, and collected all sorts of 
things: shells, seals, franks, coins, and minerals. 
The passion for collecting which leads a man to 

*Fiom his Autobiography in the ‘Xife and Letters,^' 
ed. by Francis Darwin. D. Appleton & Co. 
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be a systematic naturalist, a virtuoso, or a miser, 
was very strong in me, and was clearly innate, 
as none of my sisters or brothers ever had this 
taste. 

One little event during this year has fixed itself 
very firmly in my mind, and I hope that it has 
done so from my conscience having been after- 
ward sorely troubled by it ; it is curious as show- 
ing that apparently I was interested at this early 
age in the variability of plants. I told another 
little boy (I believe it was Leighton, who after- 
ward became a well-known lichenologist and 
botanist), that I could produce variously coloured 
polyanthuses and primroses by watering them with 
certain coloured fluids, which was of course a 
monstrous fable, and had never been tried by me. 
I may here also confess that as a little boy I was 
much given to inventing deliberate falsehoods, 
and this was always done for the sake of causing 
excitement. For instance, I once gathered much 
valuable fruit from my father^s trees and hid 
it in the shrubbery, and then ran in breathless 
haste to spread the news that I had discovered a 
hoard of stolen fruit. 

In the summer of i8i8 I went to Doctor But- 
ler^s great school in Shrewsbury, and remained 
there for seven years till mid-summer 1825, when 
I was sixteen years old. I boarded at this school, 
so that I had the great advantage of living the 
life of a true schoolboy; but as the distance was 
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hardly more than a mile to my home, I very 
often ran there in the longer intervals between 
the callings over and before locking up at night. 
This, I think, was in many ways advantageous 
to me by keeping up home affections and inter- 
ests. I remember in the early part of my school 
life that I often had to run very quickly to be in 
time, and from being a fleet runner was generally 
successful ; but when in doubt I prayed earnestly 
to God to help me, and I well remember that I 
attributed my success to the prayers and not to 
my quick running, and marvelled how generally 
I was aided. 

I have heard my father and elder sister say 
that I had, as a very young boy, a strong taste 
for long, solitary walks ; but what I thought about 
I know not. I often became quite absorbed, and 
once, whilst returning to school on the summit 
of the old fortifications round Shrewsbury, which 
had been converted into a public foot path with 
no parapet on one side, I walked off and fell to 
the ground, but the height was only seven or 
eight feet. Nevertheless, the number of thoughts 
which passed through ray mind during this very 
short but sudden and wholly unexpected fall was 
astonishing, and seem hardly compatible with 
what physiologists have, I believe, proved about 
each thought requiring quite an appreciaWe 
amount of time. 

Nothing could have been worse for the de- 
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velopment of my mind than Doctor Butler’s 
school, as it was strictly classical, nothing else 
being taught, except a little ancient geography 
and history. The school as a means of education 
to me was simply a blank. During my whole life 
I have been singularly incapable of mastering any 
language. Especial attention was paid to verse- 
making, and this I could never do well. I had 
many friends, and got together a good collection 
of old verses, which, by patching together, some- 
times aided by other boys, I could work into any 
subject. Much attention was paid to learning by 
heart the lessons of the previous day ; this I could 
effect with great facility, learning forty or fifty 
lines of Virgil or Homer whilst I was in morning 
chapel; but this exercise was utterly useless, for 
every verse was forgotten in forty-eight hours. I 
was not idle, and with the exception of versifi- 
cation, generally worked conscientiously at my 
classics, not using cribs. The sole pleasure I ever 
received from such studies was from some of the 
odes of Horace, which I admired greatly. 

When I left the school I was for my age neither 
high nor low in it ; and I believe that I was con- 
sidered by all my masters and by my father as 
a very ordinary boy, rather below the common 
standard in intellect. To my deep mortification 
my father once said to me, ‘‘You care for nothing 
but shooting, dogs, and rat-catching, and you will 
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be a disgrace to yourself and all your family.” 
But my father, who was the kindest man I ever 
knew and whose memory I love with all my 
heart, must have been angry and somewhat un- 
just when he used such words. 

Looking back as well as I can at my character 
during my school life, the only qualities which 
at this period promised well for the future were, 
that I had strong and diversified tastes, much 
zeal for whatever interested me, and a keen 
pleasure in understanding any complex subject 
or thing. I was taught Euclid by a private tutor, 
and I distinctly remember the intense satisfac-^ 
tion which the clear, geometrical proofs gave me, 
I remember, with equal distinctness, the delight 
which my uncle gave me (the father of Francis 
Gal ton) by explaining the principle of the vernier 
of a barometer. With respect to diversified tastes, 
independently of sciences, I was fond of reading 
various books, and I used to sit for hours reading 
the historical plays of Shakespeare, generally in an 
old window in the thick walls of the school. I 
read also other poetry, such as Thomson’s “Sea- 
sons,” and the recently published poems of Byron 
and Scott. I mention this because later in life I 
wholly lost, to my great regret, all pleasure from 
poetry of any kind, including Shakespeare. In 
connexion with pleasure from poetry, I may add 
that in 1822 a vivid delight in scenery was first 
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awakened in my mind, during a riding tour on 
the border of Wales, and this has lasted longer 
than any other aesthetic pleasure. 

Early in my school days a boy had a copy of 
the ‘‘Wonders of the World,” which I often read, 
and disputed with other boys about the veracity 
of some of the statements ; and I believe that this 
book first gave me a wish to travel in remote 
countries, which was ultimately fulfilled by the 
voyage of the Beagle. 

Toward the close of my school life my brother 
worked hard at chemistry, and made a fair labora- 
tory with proper apparatus in the tool-house in 
the garden, and I was allowed to aid him as a 
servant in most of his experiments. He made all 
the gases and many compounds and I read with 
great care several books on chemistry, such as 
Henry and Parkes’s “Chemical Catechism.” The 
subject interested me greatly and we often usee/ 
to go on working till rather late at night. This 
was the best part of my education at school, for it 
showed me practically the meaning of experi- 
mental science. The fact that we worked at 
chemistry somehow got known at school, and it 
was an unprecedented fact, I was nicknamed 
“Gas.” I was also once publicly rebuked by the 
headmaster, Doctor Butler, for thus wasting my 
time on such useless subjects; and he called me 
vety unjustly a trifler, arid it seemed to me a fear- 
ful reproach. 
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As I was doing no good at school, my father 
wisely took me away at a rather earlier age than 
usual, and sent me (October, 1825) to Edinburgh 
University with my brother, where I stayed for 
two years or sessions. My brother was complet- 
ing his medical studies, though I do not believe 
he ever really intended to practise, and I was sent 
there to commence them. But soon after this 
period I became convinced from various small 
circumstances that my father would leave me 
property enough to subsist on with some comfort, 
though I never imagined that I should be so rich 
a man as I am; but my belief was sufficient to 
check any strenuous efforts to learn medicine. 

The instruction at Edinburgh was altogether 
by lectures, and these were intolerably dull, with 
the exception of those on chemistry by Hope ; but 
to my mind there are no advantages and many 
disadvantages in lectures compared with read- 
ing. Doctor Duncan’s lectures on Materia Med- 
ica at eight o’clock on a winter’s morning are 

something fearful to remember. Dr. made 

his lectures on human anatomy as dull as he was 
himself, and the subject disgusted me. It has 
proved one of the greatest evils in my life that I 
was not urged to practise dissection, for I should 
soon have got over my disgust; and the practice 
would have been invaluable for all my future 
work. This has been an irremediable evil, as 
well as my incapacity to draw. I also attended 
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regularly the clinical wards in the hospital. Some 
of the cases distressed me a good deal, and I still 
have vivid pictures before me of some of them; 
but I was not so foolish as to allow this to lessen 
my attendance. I cannot understand why this 
part of my medical course did not interest me in 
a greater degree; for during the summer before 
coming to Edinburgh I began attending some of 
the poor people, chiefly children and women in 
Shrewsbury; I wrote down as full an account as 
I could of the cases with all the symptoms, and 
read them aloud to my father, who suggested fur- 
ther inquiries and advised me what medicines to 
give, which I made up myself. At one time I had 
at least a dozen patients, and I felt a keen in- 
terest in the work. My father, who was by far 
the best judge of character whom I ever knew, 
declared that I should make a successful physician 
— meaning by this one who would get many 
patients. He maintained that the chief element 
of success was exciting confidence; but what he 
saw in me which convinced him that I should 
create confidence I know not. I also attended on 
two occasions the operating theatre in the hos- 
pital at Edinburgh, and saw two very bad oper- 
ations, one on a child, but I rushed away before 
they were completed. Nor did I ever attend again, 
for hardly any inducement would have been 
strong enough to make me do so; this being long 
before the blessed days of chloroform. The two 
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cases fairly haunted me for many a long year. 
My brother stayed only one year at the Uni- 
versity, so that during the second year I was left 
to my own resources ; and this was an advantage, 
for I became well acquainted with several young 
men fond of natural sciences. One of these was 
Ainsworth, who afterward published his travels 
in Assyria; he was a Wernerian geologist, and 
knew a little about many subjects. Doctor Cold- 
stream was a very different young man, prim, 
formal, highly religious, and most kindhearted; 
he afterward published some good zoological 
articles. A third young man was Hardie, who 
would, I think, have made a good botanist, but 
died early in India, Lastly Doctor Grant, my 
senior by several years, but how I became ac- 
quainted with him I cannot remember; he pub- 
lished some first-rate zoological papers, but after 
coming to London as professor in University Col- 
lege, he did nothing more in science, a fact which 
has always been inexplicable to me. I knew him 
well; he was dry and formal in manner, with 
much enthusiasm beneath this outer crust. He 
one day, when we were walking together, burst 
forth in high admiration of Lamarck and his 
views on evolution. I listened in silent astonish- 
ment, and as far as I can judge without any ef- 
fect on my mind. I had previously read the “Zo- 
onomia” of my grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, in 
which similar views are maintained, but without 
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producing any e£Eect on me. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that the hearing rather early in life 
such views maintained and praised may have 
favoured my upholding them under a different 
form in my “Origin of Species.'' At this time I 
admired greatly the “Zoonomia” ; but on reading 
it a second time, after an interval of ten or fif- 
teen years, I was much disappointed ; the propor- 
tion of speculation being so large to the facts 
given. 

During the three years which I spent at Cam- 
bridge my time was wasted, as far as the academ- 
ical studies were concerned,' as completely as at 
Edinburgh and at school. I attempted mathe- 
matics, and even went during the summer of 
1828 with a private tutor (a very dull man) to 
Barmouth, but I got on very slowly. The work 
was repugnant to me, chiefly from my not being 
able to see any meaning in the early steps in 
algebra. This impatience was very foolish, and 
in after years I have deeply regretted that I did 
not proceed far enough at least to understand 
something of the great leading principles of math- 
ematics, for men thus endowed seem to have an 
extra sense. But I do not believe that I should 
ever have succeeded beyond a very low grade. 
With respect to classics I did nothing except at- 
tend a few compulsory college lectures, and the 
attendance was almost nominal. In my second 
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year I had to work for a month or two to pass 
the preliminary examination, which I did easily. 
Again, in my last year, I worked with some 
earnestness for my final degree of B.A., and 
brushed up my classics, together with a little 
Algebra and Euclid, which latter gave me much 
pleasure, as it did at school. In order to pass the 
B.A. examination, it was also necessary to get 
up Paley’s “Evidences of Christianity,” and his 
“Moral Philosophy.” This was done in a 
thorough manner, and I am convinced that I 
could have written out the whole of the “Evi- 
dences” with perfect correctness, but not of 
course in the clear language of Paley. The logic 
of this book and, as I may add, of this “Natural 
Theology,” gave me as much delight as did 
Euclid. The careful study of these works, with- 
out attempting to learn any part by rote, was 
the only part of the academical course which, 
as I then felt and as I still believe, was of the 
least use to me in the education of my mind. I 
did not at that time trouble myself about Paley^s 
premises ; and taking these on trust, I was 
charmed and convinced by the long line of argu- 
mentation. By answering well the examination 
questions in Paley, by doing Euclid well, and by 
not failing miserably in Classics, I gained a good 
place among the crowd of men who do not go 
in for honours. Oddly enough, I cannot remem* 
ber how high I stood, and my memory fluctuates 
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between the fifth, tenth, or twelfth name on the 
list. [He was tenth.] 

Public lectures on several branches were given 
in the University, attendance being quite volun- 
tary ; but I was so sickened with lectures at Edin- 
burgh that I did not even attend Sedgwick’s elo- 
quent and interesting lectures. Had I done so I 
should probably have become a geologist earlier 
than I did. I attended, however, Henslow’s lec- 
tures on Botany, and liked them much for their 
extreme clearness and the admirable illustrations; 
but I did not study botany. Henslow used to take 
his pupils, including several of the older members 
of the University, field excursions, on foot or in 
coaches to distant places, or in a barge down the 
river, and lectured on the rarer plants and ani- 
mals which were observed. These excursions were 
delightful. 

But no pursuit at Cambridge was followed 
with nearly so much eagerness or gave me so 
much pleasure as collecting beetles. It was the 
mere passion for collecting, for I did not dissect 
them, and rarely compared their external char- 
acters with published descriptions, but got them 
named anyhow. I will give a proof of my zeal. 
One day, on tearing off some old bark, I saw two 
rare beetles, and seized one in each hand; then I 
saw a third and new kind, which I could not bear 
to lose, so that I popped the one which I held in 
my right hand into my mouth. Alas! it ejected 
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some intensely acrid fluid, which burnt my tongue 
so that I was forced to spit the beetle out, which 
was lost, as was the third one. 

I was very successful in collecting, and in- 
vented two new methods. I employed a labourer 
to scrape, during the winter, moss off the old trees 
and place it in a large bag, and likewise to col- 
lect the rubbish at the bottom of the barges in 
which reeds are brought from the fens, and thus 
I got some very rare species. No poet ever felt 
more delighted at seeing his first poem published 
than I did at seeing in Stephens’s “Illustrations 
of British Insects,” the magic words, “captured 
by C. Darwin, Esq.” I was introduced to ento- 
mology by my second cousin, W. Darwin Fox, a 
clever and most pleasant man, who was then at 
Christ’s College, and with whom I became ex- 
tremely intimate. Afterward I became well ac- 
quainted, and went out collecting, with Albert 
Way of Trinity, who in after yeais became a 
well-known archaeologist; also with H. Thomp- 
son of the same college, afterward a leading agri- 
culturist, chairman of a great railway, and Mem- 
ber of Parliament. It seems, therefore, that a 
taste for collecting beetles is some indication of 
future success in life! 

On returning home in the summer of 1831, 
from a short geological tour in North Wales, I 
found a letter from Henslow [Professor of Bot- 
any at Cambridge], informing me that Captain 
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Fitz-Roy was willing to give up part of his own 
cabin to any young man who would volunteer to 
go with him without pay as naturalist to the 
voyage of the Beagle. I have given, as I believe, 
in my MS. Journal an account of all the circum- 
stances which then occurred. I will here only say 
that I was instantly eager to accept the offer, but 
my father strongly objected, adding the words, 
fortunate for me, ‘‘If you can find any man of 
common sense who advises you to go I will give 
my consent.” So I wrote that evening and re- 
fused the offer. On the next morning I went to 
Maer to be ready for September ist, and, whilst 
out shooting, my uncle, Josiah Wedgwood, sent 
for me, offering to drive me over to Shrewsbury 
and talk with my father, as my uncle thought 
it would be wise in me to accept the offer. My 
father always maintained that he was one of the 
most sensible men in the world, and he at once 
consented in the kindest manner. I had been 
rather extravagant at Cambridge, and to con- 
sole my father, said, “that I should be deuced 
clever to spend more than my allowance whilst 
on board the B eagle but he answered with a 
smile, “But they tell me you are very clever.” 

Next day I started for Cambridge to see Hens- 
low, and thence to London to see Fitz-Roy, and 
all was soon arranged. Afterward, on becoming 
very intimate with Fitz-Roy, I heard that I had 
run a very narrow risk of being rejected, on ac-: 
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coimt of the shape of my nose ! He was an ardent 
disciple of Lavater, and was convinced that he 
could judge of a man^s character by the outline 
of his features; and he doubted whether any one 
with my nose could possess sufficient energy and 
determination for the voyage. But I think he was 
afterward well satisfied that my nose had spoken 
falsely. 

The voyage of the Beagle has been by far the 
most important event in my life, and has deter- 
mined my whole career; yet it depended on so 
small a circumstance as my uncle offering to drive 
me thirty miles to Shrewsbury, which few uncles 
would have done, and on such a trifle as the shape 
of my nose. I have always felt that I owe to the 
voyage the first real training or education of my 
mind; I was led to attend closely to several 
branches of natural history, and thus my powers 
of observation were improved, though they were 
always fairly developed. 

The investigation of the geology of all the 
places visited was far more important, as reason- 
ing here comes into play. On first examining a 
new district nothing can appear more hopeless 
than the chaos of rocks; but by recording the 
stratification and nature of the rocks and fos- 
sils at many points, always reasoning and predict- 
ing what will be found elsewhere, light soon be- 
gins to dawn on the district* and the structure of 
the whole becomes more or less intelligible. I had. 
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brought with me the first volume of LyelFs 
“Principles of Geology/^ which I studied at- 
tentively ; and the book was of the highest service 
to me in many ways. The very first place which 
I examined, namely St. Jago in the Cape de 
Verde Islands, showed me clearly the wonderful 
superiority of Lyell’s manner of treating geology, 
compared with that of any other author whose 
works I had with me or ever afterward read. 

Another of my occupations was collecting ani- 
mals of all classes, briefly describing and roughly 
dissecting many of the marine ones ; but from not 
being able to draw, and from not having suffi- 
cient anatomical knowledge, a great pile of MS. 
which I made during the voyage has proved 
almost useless. I thus lost much time, with the 
exception of that spent in acquiring some knowl- 
edge of the Crustaceans, as this was of service 
when in after years I undertook a monograph of 
the Cirripedia (Barnacles). 

During some part of the day I wrote my Jour- 
nal of Researches, and took much pains in de- 
scribing carefully and vividly all that I had seen ; 
and this was good practice. My journal served 
also, in part, as letters to my home, and portions 
were sent to England whenever there was an 
opportunity. 

The above various special studies were, how- 
ever, of no importance compared with the habit 
of energetic industry and of concentrated atten- 
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tion to whatever I was engaged in, which I then 
acquired. Everything about which I thought or 
read was made to bear directly on what I had 
seen or was likely to see; and this habit of mind 
was continued during the five years of the voyage, 
I feel sure that it was this training which has 
enabled me to do whatever I have done in science. 

Looking backward, I can now perceive how 
my love for science gradually preponderated over 
every other taste. During the first two years my 
old passion for shooting survived in nearly full 
force, and I shot myself all the birds and animals 
for my collection; but gradually I gave up my 
gun more and more, and finally altogether, to 
my servant, as shooting interfered with my work, 
more especially with making out the geological 
structure of a country. I discovered, though un- 
consciously and insensibly, that the pleasure of 
observing and reasoning was a much higher one 
than that of skill and sport. That my mind be- 
came developed through my pursuits during the 
voyage is rendered probable by a remark made by 
my father, who was the most acute observer 
whom I ever saw, of a sceptical disposition, and 
far from being a believer in phrenology; for on 
first seeing me after the voyage, he turned round 
to my sisters, and exclaimed, ‘'Why, the shape of 
his head is quite altered.’* 
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F rom the winter of 1821, when I first read 
Bentham, and especially from the com- 
mencement of the Westminster Review, I had 
what might truly be called an object in life: to 
be a reformer of the world. My conception of my 
own happiness was entirely identified with this 
object. The personal sympathies I wished for 
were those of fellow labourers in this enterprise. 
I endeavoured to pick up as many flowers as I 
could by the way ; but as a serious and permanent 
personal satisfaction to rest upon, my whole reli- 
ance was placed on this ; and I was accustomed to 
felicitate myself on the certainty of a happy life 
which I enjoyed, through placing my happiness 
in something durable and distant, in which some 
progress might be always making, while it could 
never be exhausted by complete attainment. This 
did very well for several years, during which the 
general improvement going on in the world and 
the idea of myself as engaged with others in 
struggling to promote it, seemed enough to fill 
up an interesting and animated existence. But the 
38 
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time came when I awakened from this as from a 
dream. It was in the autumn of 1826. I was in a 
dull state of nerves, such as everybody is occa- 
sionally liable to; unsusceptible to enjoyment or 
pleasurable excitement ; one of those moods 
when what is pleasure at other times, becomes 
insipid or indifferent; the state, I should think, 
in which converts to Methodism usually are, 
when smitten by their first ‘‘conviction of sin.” 
In this frame of mind it occurred to me to put 
the question directly to myself: “Suppose that all 
your objects in life were realized ; that all the 
changes in institutions and opinions which you 
are looking forward to, could be completely 
effected at this very instant: would this be a great 
joy and happiness to you?” And an irrepressible 
self-consciousness distinctly answered, “No!” At 
this my heart sank within me : the whole founda- 
tion on which my life was constructed fell down. 
All my happiness was to have been found in the 
continual pursuit of this end. The end had ceased 
to charm, and how could there ever again be any 
interest in the means? I seemed to have nothing 
left to live for. 

At first I hoped that the cloud would pass 
away of itself ; but it' did not. A night’s sleep, the 
sovereign remedy for the smaller vexations of 
life, had no effect on it. I awoke to a renewed 
consciousness of the woeful fact. I carried it with 
me into all companies, into all occupations. 
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Hardly anything had power to cause me even a 
few minutes’ oblivion of it. For some months the 
cloud seemed to grow thicker and thicker. The 
lines in Coleridge’s ‘‘Dejection” — I was not then 
acquainted with them — exactly describe my case: 

“A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear.” 

In vain I sought relief from my favourite 
books; those memorials of past nobleness and 
greatness from which I had always hitherto 
drawn strength and animation. I read them now 
without feeling, or with the accustomed feeling 
minus all its charm ; and I became persuaded, that 
my love of mankind, and of excellence for its 
own sake, had worn itself out. I sought no com- 
fort by speaking to others of what I felt. If I 
had loved any one sufficiently to make confiding 
my griefs a necessity, I should not have been in 
the condition I was. I felt, too, that mine was not 
an interesting, or in any way respectable distress. 
There was nothing in it to attract sympathy. 
Advice, if I had known where to seek it, would 
have been most precious. The words of Macbeth 
to physician often occurred to my thoughts. But 
there was no one on whom I could build the 
faintest hope of such assistance. My father, to 
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whom it would have been natural to me to have 
recourse in any practical difficulties, was the last 
person to whom, in such a case as this, I looked 
for help. Everything convinced me that he had 
no knowledge of any such mental state as I was 
suffering from, and that even if he could be made 
to understand it, he was not the physician who 
could heal it. My education, which was wholly 
his work, had been conducted without any re- 
gard to the possibility of its ending in this result ; 
and I saw no use in giving him the pain of think- 
ing that his plans had failed, when the failure 
was probably irremediable, and, at all events, be- 
yond the power of his remedies. Of other friends, 
I had at that time none to whom I had any 
hope of making my condition intelligible. It was 
however abundantly intelligible to myself; and 
the more I dwelt upon it, the more hopeless it 
appeared. 

My course of study had led me to believe, that 
all mental and moral feelings and qualities, 
whether of a good or of a bad kind, were the 
results of association; that we love one thing, 
and hate another, take pleasure in one sort of 
action or contemplation, and pain in another sort, 
through the clinging of pleasurable or painful 
ideas to those things, from the effect of educa- 
tion or of experience. As a corollary from this, 
I had always heard it maintained by my father, 
and was myself convinced, that the object of 
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education should be to form the strongest pos- 
sible associations of the salutary class ; associations 
of pleasure with all things beneficial to the great 
whole, and of pain with all things hurtful to 
it. This doctrine appeared inexpugnable; but it 
now seemed to me, on retrospect, that my teachers 
had occupied themselves but superficially with the 
means of forming and keeping up these salutary 
associations. They seemed to have trusted alto- 
gether to the old familiar instruments, praise and 
blame, reward and punishment. Now, I did not 
doubt that by these means, begun early, and 
applied unremittingly, intense associations of pain 
and pleasure, especially of pain, might be created, 
and might produce desires and aversions capable 
of lasting undiminished to the end of life. But 
there must always be something artificial and 
casual in associations thus produced. The pains 
and pleasures thus forcibly associated with things, 
are not connected with them by any natural tie; 
and it is therefore, I thought, essential to the 
durability of these associations, that they should 
have become so intense and inveterate as to be 
practically indissoluble, before the habitual ex- 
ercise of the power of analysis had commenced. 
For I now saw, or thought I saw, what I had 
always before received with incredulity — that the 
habit of analysis has a tendency to wear away the 
feelings: as indeed it has, when no other mental 
habit is cultivated, and the analysing spirit re- 
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mains without its natural complements and cor- 
rectives. The very excellence of analysis (I 
argued) is that it tends to weaken and undermine 
whatever is the result of prejudice; that it en- 
ables us mentally to separate ideas which have 
only casually clung together: and no associations 
whatever could ultimately resist this dissolving 
force, were it not that we owe to analysis our 
clearest knowledge of the permanent sequences 
in nature ; the real connexions between things, not 
dependent on our will and feelings ; natural laws, 
by virtue of which, in many cases, one thing 
is inseparable from another in fact; which laws, 
in proportion as they are clearly perceived and 
imaginatively realized, cause our ideas of things 
which are always joined together in Nature, to 
cohere more and more closely in our thoughts. 
Analytic habits may thus even strengthen the 
associations between causes and effects, means and 
ends, but tend altogether to weaken those which 
are, to speak familiarly, a mere matter of feel- 
ing. They are therefore (I thought) favourable 
to prudence and clear-sightedness, but a perpetual 
worm at the root both of the passions and of the 
virtues; and, above all, fearfully undermine all 
desires, and all pleasures, which are the effects of 
association, that is, according to the theory I held, 
all except the purely physical and organic ; of the 
entire insufficiency of which to make life desir- 
able, no one had a stronger conviction than I had. 
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.These were the laws of human nature, by which, 
as it seemed to me, I had been brought to my 
present state. All those to whom I looked up 
were of opinion that the pleasure of sympathy 
with human beings, and the feelings which made 
the good of others, and especially of mankind on 
a large scale, the object of existence, were the 
greatest and surest sources of happiness. Of the 
truth of this I was convinced, but to know that a 
feeling would make me happy if I had it, did not 
give me the feeling. My education, I thought, had 
failed to create these feelings in sufficient strength 
to resist the dissolving influence of analysis, while 
the whole course of my intellectual cultivation 
had made precocious and premature analysis the 
inveterate habit of my mind. I was thus, as I 
said to myself, left stranded at the commence- 
ment of my voyage, with a well-equipped ship 
and a rudder, but no sail; without any real de- 
sire for the ends which I had been so carefully 
fitted out to work for: no delight in virtue, or the 
general good, but also just as little in anything 
else. The fountains of vanity and ambition seemed 
to have dried up within me, as completely as 
those of benevolence. I had had (as I reflected) 
some gratification of vanity at too early an age: 
I had obtained some distinction, and felt myself 
of some importance, before the desire of distinc- 
tion and of importance had grown into a passion: 
and little as it was which I had attained, yet 
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having been attained too early, like all pleasures 
enjoyed too soon, it had made me blase and in- 
different to the pursuit. Thus neither selfish nor 
unselfish pleasures were pleasures to me. And 
there seemed no power in nature sufficient to be- 
gin the formation of my character anew, and 
create in a mind now irretrievably analytic, fresh 
associations of pleasure with any of the objects 
of human desire. 

These were the thoughts which mingled with 
the dry heavy dejection of the melancholy win- 
ter of 1826-7. During this time I was not in- 
capable of my usual occupations. I went on with 
them mechanically, by the mere force of habit. 
I had been so drilled in a certain sort of mental 
exercise, that I could still carry it on when all 
the spirit had gone out of it. I even composed and 
spoke several speeches at the debating society, how, 
or with what degree of success, I know not. Of 
four years continual speaking at that society, 
this is the only year of which I remember next 
to nothing. Two lines of Coleridge, in whom 
alone of all writers I have found a true de- 
scription of what I felt, were often in my 
thoughts, not at this time (for I had never read 
them), but in a later period of the same mental 
malady : 

‘‘Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And hope without an object cannot live.” 
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In all probability my case was by no means so 
peculiar as I fancied it, and I doubt not that 
many others have passed through a similar state; 
but the idiosyncrasies of my education had given 
to the general phenomenon a special character, 
which made it seem the natural effect of causes 
that it was hardly possible for time to remove. 
I frequently asked myself, if I could, or if I was 
bound to go on living, when life must be passed 
in this manner. I generally answered to myself, 
that I did not think I could possibly bear it be- 
yond a year. When, however, not more than 
half that duration of time had elapsed, a small 
ray of light broke in upon my gloom. I was 
reading, accidentally, Marmontel’s “Memoires,’^ 
and came to the passage which relates his father’s 
death, the distressed position of the family, and 
the sudden inspiration by which he, then a mere 
boy, felt and made them feel that he would be 
everything to them — ^would supply the place of 
all that they had lost. A vivid conception of the 
scene and its feelings came over me, and I was 
moved to tears. From this moment my burden 
grew lighter. The oppression of the thought that 
all feeling was dead within me, was gone. I 
was no longer hopeless: I was not a stock or a 
stone. I had still, it seemed, some of the material 
out of which all worth of character, and all 
capacity for happiness, are made. Relieved from 
my ever present sense of irremediable wretched- 
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ness, I gradually found that the ordinary in- 
cidents of life could again give me some pleasure ; 
that I could again find enjoyment, not intense, 
but sufficient for cheerfulness, in sunshine and 
sky, in books, in conversation, in public affairs; 
and that there v^as, once more, excitement, though 
of a moderate kind, in exerting myself for my 
opinions, and for the public good. Thus the 
cloud gradually drew off, and I again enjoyed 
life: and though I had several relapses some of 
which lasted many months, I never again was as 
miserable as I had been. 

The experiences of this period had two very 
marked effects on my opinions and character. In 
the first place, they led me to adopt a theory of 
life, very unlike that on which I had before acted, 
and having much in common with what at that 
time I certainly had never heard of, the anti- 
self-consciousness theory of Carlyle. I never, inr 
deed, wavered in the conviction that happiness is 
the test of all rules of conduct, and the end of 
life But I now thought that this end was only 
to be attained by not making it the direct end. 
Those only are happy (I thought) who have 
their minds fixed on some object other than their 
own happiness; on the happiness of others, on 
the improvement of mankind, even on some art 
or pursuit, followed not as a means, but as it- 
self an ideal end. Aiming thus at something else, 
they find happiness by the way. The enjoyments 
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of life (such was now my theory) are sufficient 
to make it a pleasant thing, when they are taken 
en passant, without being made a principal ob- 
ject. Once make them so, and they are immedi- 
ately felt to be insufficient. They will not bear 
a scrutinizing examination. Ask yourself whether 
you are happy, and you cease to be so. The only 
chance is to treat, not happiness, but some end 
external to it, as the purpose of life. Let your 
self-consciousness, your scrutiny, your self-inter- 
rogation, exhaust themselves on that; and if 
otherwise fortunately circumstanced you will in- 
hale happiness with the air you breathe, without 
dwelling on it or thinking about it, without 
either forestalling it in imagination, or putting it 
to flight by fatal questioning. This theory now 
became the basis of my philosophy of life. And I 
still hold to it as the best theory for all those 
who have a moderate degree of sensibility and of 
capacity for enjoyment, that is, for the great 
majority of mankind. 

The other important change which my opinions 
at this time underwent, was that I, for the first 
time, gave its proper place, among the prime 
necessities of human wellbeing, to the internal 
culture of the individual. I ceased to attach 
almost exclusive importance to the ordering of 
outward circumstances, and the training of the 
human being for speculation and for action, 

I had now learnt by experience that the passive 
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susceptibilities needed to be cultivated as well as 
the active capacities, and required to be nourished 
and enriched as well as guided. I did not, for an 
instant, lose sight of, or undervalue, that part 
of the truth which I had seen before; I never 
turned recreant to intellectual culture, or ceased 
to consider the power and practice of analysis as 
an essential condition both of individual and of 
social improvement. But I thought that it had 
consequences which required to be corrected, by 
joining other kinds of cultivation with it. The 
maintenance of a due balance among the faculties, 
now seemed to me of primary importance. The 
cultivation of the feelings became one of the 
cardinal points in my ethical and philosophical 
creed. And my thoughts and inclinations turned 
in an increasing degree towards whatever seemed 
capable of being instrumental to that object. 

I now began to find meaning in the things 
which I had read or heard about the importance 
of poetry and art as instruments of human cul- 
ture. But it was some time longer before I be- 
gan to know this by personal experience. The 
only one of the imaginative arts in which I had 
from childhood taken great pleasure, was music; 
the best effect of which (and in this it surpasses 
perhaps every other art) consists in exciting en- 
thusiasm; in winding up to a high pitch those 
feelings of an elevated kind which are already 
in the character, but to which this excitement 
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gives a glow and a fervour, which, though transi- 
tory at its utmost height, is precious for sustain- 
ing them at other times. This effect of music 
I had often experienced ; but like all my pleasur- 
able susceptibilities it was suspended during the 
gloomy period. I had sought relief again and 
again from this quarter, but found none. After 
the tide had turned, and I was in process of re- 
covery, I had been helped forward by music, but 
in a much less elevated manner. I at this time 
first became acquainted with Weber’s Oberon, 
and the extreme pleasure which I drew from its 
delicious melodies did me good, by showing me a 
source of pleasure to which I was as susceptible 
as ever. The good, however, was much impaired 
by the thought, that the pleasure of music (as is 
quite true of such pleasure as this was, that of 
mere tune) fades with familiarity, and requires 
either to be revived by intermittence, or fed 
by continual novelty. And it is very characteristic 
both of my then state, and of the general tone 
of my mind at this period of my life, that I was 
seriously tormented by the thought of the ex- 
haustibility of musical combinations. The octave 
consists only of five tones of two semitones, which 
can be put together in only a limited number of 
ways, of which but a small proportion are beau- 
tiful: most of these, it seemed to me, must have 
been already discovered, and there could not be 
^oom for a long succession of Mozarts and Web- 
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erSy to strike out, as these had done, entirely new 
and surpassingly rich veins of musical beauty. This 
source of anxiety may, perhaps, be thought to 
resemble that of the philosophers of Laputa, who 
feared lest the sun should be burnt out. It was, 
however, connected with the best feature in my 
character, and the only good point to be found 
in my very unromantic and in no way honourable 
distress. For though my dejection, honestly 
looked at, could not be called other than egotist- 
ical, produced by the ruin, as I thought, of my 
fabric of happiness, yet the destiny of mankind in 
general was ever in my thoughts, and could not 
be separated from my own. I felt that the flaw 
in my life, must be a flaw in life itself ; that the 
question was, whether, if the reformers of 
society and government could succeed in their 
objects, and every person in the community were 
free and in a state of physical comfort, the 
pleasures of life, being no longer kept up by 
struggle and privation, would cease to be pleas- 
ures. And I felt that unless I could see my way" 
to some better hope than this for human hap- 
piness in general, my dejection must continue; 
but that if I could see such an outlet, I should 
then look on the world with pleasure ; content as 
far as I was myself concerned, with any fair 
share of the general lot. 

This state of my thoughts and feelings made 
the fact of my reading Wordsworth for the 
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first time (m the autumn of 1828), an important 
event in my life, I took up the collection of his 
poems from curiosity, with no expectation of 
mental relief from it, though I had before re- 
sorted to poetry with that hope. In the worst 
period of my depression, I had read through the 
whole of Byron (then new to me), to try 
whether a poet, whose peculiar department was 
supposed to be that of the intenser feelings, could 
rouse any feeling in me. As might be expected, I 
got no good from this reading, but the reverse. 
The poet s state of mind was too like my own. 
His was the lament of a man who had worn out 
all pleasures, and who seemed to think that life, 
to all who possess the good things of it, must 
necessarily be the vapid, uninteresting thing which 
I found it. His Harold and Manfred had the 
same burden on them which I had ; and I was not 
in a frame of mind to desire any comfort from 
the vehement sensual passion of his Giaours, or 
the sullenness of his Laras. But while Byron 
was exactly what did not suit my condition, 
Wordsworth was exactly what did. I had looked 
into the Excursion two or three years before, and 
found little in it; and I should probably have 
found as little, had I read it at this time. But the 
miscellaneous poems, in the two-volume edition 
of 1815 (to which little of value was added in 
the latter part of the author’s life) proved to be 
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the precise thing for my mental wants at that 
particular juncture. 

In the first place, these poems addressed them- 
selves powerfully to one of the strongest of my 
pleasurable susceptibilities, the love for rural ob- 
jects and natural scenery; to which I had been 
indebted not only for much of the pleasure of 
my life, but quite recently for relief from one of 
my longest relapses into depression. In this power 
of rural beauty over me, there was a foundation 
laid for taking pleasure in Wordsworth s poetry; 
the more so, as his scenery lies mostly among 
mountains, which, owing to my early Pyrenean 
excursion, were my ideal of natural beauty. But 
Wordsworth would never have had any great 
effect on me, if he had merely placed before me 
beautiful pictures of natural scenery. Scott does 
this still better than Wordsworth, and a very 
second-rate landscape does it more effectually 
than any poet. What made Wordsworth ^s poems 
a medicine for my state of mind, was that they 
expressed, not mere outward beauty, but states 
of feeling, and of thought coloured by feeling, 
under the excitement of beauty. They seemed to 
be the very culture of the feelings, which I was in 
quest of. In them I seemed to draw from a 
source of inward joy, of sj^mpathetic and imag- 
inative pleasure, which could be shared in by all 
human beings; which had no connexion with 
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Struggle or imperfection, but would be made 
richer by every improvement in the physical or 
social condition of mankind. From them I seemed 
to learn what would be the perennial sources of 
happiness, when all the greater evils of life shall 
have been removed. And I felt myself at once 
better and happier as I came under their influ- 
ence. There have certainly been, even in our own 
age, greater poets than Wordsworth; but poetry 
of deeper and loftier feeling could not have done 
for me at that time what his did. I needed to be 
made to feel that there was real, permanent hap- 
piness in tranquil contemplation. Wordsworth 
taught me this, not only without turning away 
from, but with a greatly increased interest in 
the common feelings and common destiny of 
human beings. And the delight which these poems 
gave me, proved that with culture of this sort, 
there was nothing to dread from the most con- 
firmed habit of analysis. At the conclusion of 
the Poems came the famous Ode, falsely called 
Platonic, ‘Intimations of Immortality’’: in which, 
along with more than his usual sweetness of 
melody and rhythm, and along with the two pas- 
sages of grand imagery but bad philosophy 
so often quoted, I found that he too had 
had similar experience to mine ; that he also had 
felt that the first freshness of youthful enjoy- 
ment of life was not lasting; but that he had 
sought for compensation, and found it, in the 
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way in which he was now teaching me to find 
it. The result was that I gradually, but com- 
pletely, emerged from my habitual depression, 
and was never again subject to it. I long con- 
tinued to value Wordsworth less according to his 
intrinsic merits, than by the measure of what he 
had done for me. Compared with the greatest 
poets, he may be said to be the poet of unpoetical 
natures, possessed of quiet and contemplative 
tastes. But unpoetical natures are precisely those 
which require poetic cultivation. This cultiva- 
tion Wordsworth is much more fitted to give, 
than poets who are intrinsically far more poets 
than he. 
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M y own inclination would lead me to say 
as little as possible about myself; but 
several friends, in whose judgment I have con- 
fidence, have suggested that, as the reader likes 
to know something about the author, a short 
account of his origin and early life would lend 
additional interest to this book. Such is my ex* 
cuse for the following egotism; and, if an apol- 
ogy be necessary for giving a genealogy, I find 
it in the fact that it is not very long, and con- 
tains only one incident of which I have reason 
to be proud. 

Our great-grandfather fell at the battle of 
Culloden, fighting for the old line of kings ; and 
our grandfather was a small farmer in Ulva, 
where my father was born. It is one of that clus- 
ter of the Hebrides thus alluded to by Walter 
Scott : 


“And Ulva dark, and Colonsay, 

And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round.” ^ 

♦Lord of the Isles, canto iv. 

S6 
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Our grandfather was intimately acquainted 
with all the traditionary legends which that great 
writer has since made use of in the “Tales of a 
Grandfather’’ and other works. As a boy I re- 
member listening to him with delight, for his 
memory was stored with a never-ending stock of 
stories, many of which were wonderfully like 
those I have since heard while sitting by the Afri- 
can evening fires. Our grandmother, too, used to 
sing Gaelic songs, some of which, as she be- 
lieved, had been composed by captive islanders 
languishing hopelessly among the Turks. 

Grandfather could give particulars of the lives 
of his ancestors for six generations of the family 
before him; and the only point of the tradition I 
feel proud of is this: One of these poor hardy 
islanders was renowned in the district for great 
wisdom and prudence; and it is related that, 
when he was on his death-bed, he called all his 
children around him and said, “Now, in my 
lifetime, I have searched most carefully through 
all the traditions I could find of our family, and 
I never could discover that there was a dishonest 
man among our forefathers. If, therefore, any 
of you or any of your children should take to 
dishonest it will not be because it runs in 

our blood : it does not belong to you. I leave this 
precept with you: Be honest.” If, therefore, in 
the following pages I fall into any errors, I hope 
they will be dealt with as honest mistakes, and 
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not as indicating that I have forgotten our 
ancient motto. This event took place at a time 
when the Highlanders, according to Macaulay, 
were much like the Cape Caffres, and anyone, it 
was said, could escape punishment for cattle-steal- 
ing by presenting a share of the plunder to his 
chieftain. Our ancestors were Roman Catholics ; 
they were made Protestants by the laird coming 
round with a man having a yellow stafF, which 
would seem to have attracted more attention than 
his teaching, for the new religion went long after- 
ward, perhaps it does so still, by the name of 
‘‘the religion of the yellow stick.’ ^ 

Finding his farm in Ulva insufficient to sup- 
port a numerous family, my grandfather removed 
to Blantyre Works, a large cotton manufactory 
on the beautiful Clyde, above Glasgow; and his 
sons, having had the best education the Hebrides 
afforded, were gladly received as clerks by the 
proprietors, Monteith and Co. He himself, highly 
esteemed for his unflinching honesty, was em- 
ployed in the conveyance of large sums of money 
from Glasgow to the works, and in old age was, 
according to the custom of that company, pen- 
sioned off, so as to spend his declining years in 
ease and comfort. 

Our uncles all entered his majesty’s service 
during the last French war, either as soldiers 
or sailors ; but my father remained at home, and, 
though too conscientious ever to become rich as a 
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small tea-dealer, by his kindliness of manner and 
winning ways he made the heart-strings of his 
children twine around him as firmly as if he had 
possessed, and could have bestowed upon them, 
every worldly advantage. He reared his children 
in connexion with the Kirk of Scotland — a 
religious establishment which has been an in- 
calculable blessing to that country — but he after- 
ward left it, and during the last twenty years of 
his life held the office of deacon of an independ- 
ent church in Hamilton, and deserved my last- 
ing gratitude and homage for presenting me, 
from my infancy, with a continuously consistent 
pious example, such as that the ideal of which 
is so beautifully and truthfully portrayed in 
Burns’s “Cotter’s Saturday Night.” He died in 
February, 1856, in peaceful hope of that mercy 
which we all expect through the death of our 
Lord and Saviour. I was at the time on my way 
below Zumbo, expecting no greater pleasure in 
this country than sitting by our cottage fire and 
telling him my travels. I revere his memory. 

The earliest recollection of my mother recalls a 
picture so often seen among the Scottish poor — 
that of the anxious housewife striving to make 
both ends meet. At the age of ten I was put into 
the factory as a “piecer,” to aid by my earnings in 
lessening her anxiety. With a part of my first 
week’s wages I purchased Ruddiman’s “Rudi-^ 
meats of Latin,” and pursued the study of that 
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language for many years afterward, with un- 
abated ardour, at an evening school, which met 
between the hours of eight and ten. The diction- 
ary part of my labours was followed up till twelve 
o^clock, or later, if my mother did not interfere 
by jumping up and snatching the books out of my 
hands. I had to be back in the factory by six in 
the morning, and continue my work, with in- 
tervals for breakfast and dinner, till eight o'clock 
at night. I read in this way many of the classical 
authors, and knew Virgil and Horace better at 
sixteen than I do now. Our schoolmaster — hap- 
pily still alive — was supported in part by the com- 
pany; he was attentive and kind, and so moder- 
ate in his charges that all who wished for educa^ 
tion might have obtained it. Many availed them- 
selves of the privilege; and some of my school- 
fellows now rank in positions far above what they 
appeared ever likely to come to when in the village 
school. If such a system were established in Eng- 
land, it would prove a never-ending blessing to 
the poor. 

In reading, everything that I could lay my 
hands on was devoured except novels. Scientific 
works and books of travels were my especial de- 
light ; though my father, believing, with many of 
his time who ought to have known better, that 
the former were inimical to religion, would have 
preferred to have seen me poring over the ‘'Cloud 
of Witnesses,” or Boston's “Fourfold State." Our 
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difference of opinion reached the point of open 
rebellion on my part, and his last application of 
the rod was on my refusal to peruse Wilber* 
force's ‘‘Practical Christianity." This dislike to 
dry doctrinal reading, and to religious reading of 
every sort, continued for years afterward; but 
having lighted on those admirable works of Dr. 
Thomas Dick, “The Philosophy of Religion" and 
“The Philosophy of a Future State," it was 
gratifying to find my own ideas, that religion and 
science are not hostile, but friendly to each other, 
fully proved and enforced. 

Great pains had been taken by my parents to 
instil the doctrines of Christianity into my mind, 
and I had no difficulty in understanding the 
theory of our free salvation by the atonement of 
our Saviour, but it was only about this time that 
I really began to feel the necessity and value of 
a personal application of the provisions of that 
atonement to my own case. The change was like 
wffiat may be supposed would take place were it 
possible to cure a case of “colour blindness." The 
perfect frecness with which the pardon of all 
our guilt is offered in God's book drew forth 
feelings of affectionate love to Him who bought 
us with his blood, and a sense of deep obligation 
to Him for his mercy has influenced, in some 
small measure, my conduct ever since. But I 
shall not again refer to the inner spiritual life 
which I believe then began, nor do I intend to 
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specify with my prominence the evangelistic 
labours to which the love of Christ has since 
impelled me. This book will speak, not so much 
of what has been done, as of what still remains to 
be performed, before the Gospel can be said to 
be preached to all nations. 

In the glow of love which Christianity inspires, 
I soon resolved to devote my life to the allevia- 
tion of human misery. Turning this idea over 
in my mind, I felt that to be a pioneer of Chris- 
tianity in China might lead to the material bene- 
fit of some portions of that immense empire ; and 
therefore set myself to obtain a medical educa- 
tion, in order to be qualified for that enterprise. 

In recognizing the plants pointed out in my 
first medical book, that extraordinary old work 
on astrological medicine, Culpeper’s “Herbal,” 
I had the guidance of a book on the plants of 
Lanarkshire, by Patrick. Limited as my time was, 
I found opportunities to scour the whole coun- 
try-side, “collecting simples.” Deep and anxious 
were my studies on the still deeper and more per- 
plexing profundities of astrology, and I believe 
I got as far into that abyss of phantasies as my 
author said he dared to lead me. It seemed 
perilous ground to tread on farther, for the dark 
hint seemed to my youthful mind to loom to- 
ward “selling soul and body to the devil,” as 
the price of the unfathomable knowledge of the 
stars. These excursions, often in company with 
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brothers, one now in Canada, and the other a 
clergyman in the United States, gratified my in- 
tense love of nature; and though we generally 
returned so unmercifully hungry and fatigued 
that the embryo parson shed tears, yet we dis- 
covered, to us, so many new and interesting 
things, that he was always as eager to join us 
next time as he was the last. 

On one of these exploring tours we entered 
a limestone quarry — long before geology was so 
popular as it is now. It is impossible to describe 
the delight and wonder with which I began to 
collect the shells found in the carboniferous lime- 
stone w^hich crops out in High Blantyre and 
Cambuslang. A quarry-man, seeing a little boy so 
engaged, looked with that pitying eye which the 
benevolent assume when viewing the insane. Ad- 
dressing him with, ^‘How ever did these shells 
come into these rocks “When God made the 
rocks, he made the shells in them,’’ was the damp- 
ing reply. What a deal of trouble geologists might 
have saved themselves by adopting the Turk-like 
philosophy of this Scotchman ! 

My reading while at work was carried on by 
placing the book on a portion of the spinning- 
jenny, so that I could catch sentence after sen- 
tence as I passed at my work; I thus kept up a 
pretty constant study undisturbed by the roar of 
the machinery. To this part of my education I 
owe my present power of completely abstracting 
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the mind from surrounding noises, so as to read 
and write with perfect comfort amid the play 
of children or near the dancing and songs of 
savages. The toil of cotton-spinning, to which I 
was promoted in my nineteenth year, was exces- 
sively severe on a slim, loose-jointed lad, but it 
was well paid for; and it enabled me to support 
mj'sclf while attending medical and Greek classes 
in Glasgow in winter, as also the divinity lectures 
of Dr. Wardlaw, by working with my hands in 
summer. I never received a farthing of aid from 
anyone, and should have accomplished my pro- 
ject of going to China as a medical missionary, in 
the course of time, by my own efforts, had not 
some friends advised my joining the London Mis- 
sionary Society on account of its perfectly un- 
sectarian character. It ‘sends neither Episcopacy, 
nor Presbyterianism, nor Independency, but the 
Gospel of Christ to the heathen.'^ This exactly 
agreed with my ideas of what a missionary society 
ought to do; but it was not without a pang that 
I offered myself, for it was not quite agreeable to 
one accustomed to work his own way to become 
in a measure dependent on others; and I would 
not have been much put about though my offer 
had been rejected. 

Looking back now on that life of toil, I can 
not but feel thankful that it formed such a mate- 
rial part of my early education; and, were it 
possible, I should like to begin life over again 
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in the same lowly style, and to pass through the 
same hardy training. 

Time and travel have not effaced the feelings 
of respect I imbibed for the humble inhabitants 
of my native village. For morality, honesty, and 
intelligence, they were, in general, good specimens 
of the Scottish poor. In a population of more than 
two thousand souls, we had, of course, a variety 
of character. In addition to the common run of 
men, there were some characters of sterling worth 
and ability, who exerted a most beneficial influ- 
ence on the children and youth of the place by 
imparting gratuitous religious instruction.^ Much 
intelligent interest was felt by the villagers in 
all public questions, and they furnished a proof 
that the possession of the means of education did 
not render them an unsafe portion of the popu- 
lation. They felt kindly toward each other, and 
much respected those of the neighbouring gentry 
who, like the late Lord Douglas, placed some 
confidence in their sense of honour. Through 
the kindness of that nobleman, the poorest among 

♦ The reader will pardon my mentioning the naraej 
of two of these most woithy men — David Hogg, who 
addressed me on his death-bed with the words, “Now 
lad, make religion the every-day business of your life 
and not a thing of fits and starts; for if you do not 
temptation and other things will get the better oi 
you”; and Thomas Burke, an old Forty-second Pen 
insula soldier, who has been incessant and nevei 
weary in good works for about forty years. I was de 
lighted to find him still alive, men like these are ar 
honour to their country and profession. 
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US could stroll at pleasure over the ancient do- 
mains of Bothwell, and other spots hallowed by 
the venerable associations of which our school- 
books and local traditions made us well aware; 
and few of us could view the dear memorials of 
the past without feeling that these carefully kept 
monuments were our own. The masses of the 
working-people of Scotland have read history, 
and are no revolutionary levellers. They rejoice 
in the memories of ‘^Wallace and Bruce and a’ 
the lave,” who are still much revered as the for- 
mer champions of freedom. And while foreigners 
imagine that we want the spirit only to over- 
turn capitalists and aristocracy, we are content 
to respect our laws till we can change them, and 
hate those stupid revolutions which might sweep 
away time-honoured institutions, dear alike to 
rich and poor. 

Having finished the medical curriculum and 
presented a thesis on a subject which required the 
use of the stethoscope for its diagnosis, I unwit- 
tingly procured for myself an examination rather 
more severe and prolonged than usual among ex- 
amining bodies. The reason was, that between me 
and the examiners a slight difference of opinion 
existed as to whether this instrument could do 
what was asserted. The wiser plan would have 
been to have had no opinion of my own. However, 
I was admitted a Licentiate of Faculty of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. It was with unfeigned de- 
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light I became a member of a profession which is 
pre-eminently devoted to practical benevolence, 
and which with unwearied energy pursues from 
age to age its endeavours to lessen human woe. 

But though now qualified for my original plan, 
the opium war was then raging, and it was 
deemed inexpedient for me to proceed to China. 
I had fondly hoped to have gained access to that 
then closed empire by means of the healing art; 
but there being no prospect of an early peace with 
the Chinese, and as another inviting field was 
opening out through the labours of Mr. Moffat, I 
was induced to turn my thoughts to Africa ; and 
after a more extended course of theological train- 
ing in England than I had enjoyed in Glasgow, 
I embarked for Africa in 1840, and, after a voyage 
of three months, reached Cape Town, 

Returning toward Kuruman, I selected the 
beautiful valley of Mabotsa (lat. 25 ^ 14^ south, 
long. 26° 30'?) as the site of a missionary sta- 
tion, and thither I removed in 1843. Here an 
occurrence took place concerning which I have 
frequently been questioned in England, and 
which, but for the importunities of friends, I 
meant to have kept in store to tell my children 
when in my dotage. The Bakatla of the village 
Mabotsa were much troubled by lions, which 
leaped into the cattle-pens by night, and de- 
stroyed their cows. They even attacked the herds 
in open day. This was so unusual an occurrence 
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that the people believed that they were bewitched 
— “given, as they said, “into the power of the 
lions by a neighbouring tribe.” They went once 
to attack the animals, but, being rather a cow- 
ardly people compared to Bechuanas in general 
on such occasions, they returned without killing 
any. 

It is well known that if one of a troop of lions 
is killed, the others take the hint and leave that 
part of the country. So, the next time the herds 
were attacked, I went with the people, in order 
to encourage them to rid themselves of the annoy- 
ance by destroying one of the marauders. We 
found the lions on a small hill about a quarter 
of a mile in length, and covered with trees. A 
circle of men was formed round it, and they 
gradually closed up, ascending pretty near to each 
other. Being below on the plain with a native 
schoolmaster, named Mebalwe, a most excellent 
man, I saw one of the lions sitting on a piece of 
rock within the now closed circle of men. Me- 
balwe fire at him before I could, and the ball 
struck the rock on which the animal was sitting. 
He bit at the spot struck, as a dog does at a stick 
or stone thrown at him ; then leaping away, broke 
through the opening circle and escaped unhurt 
The men were afraid to attack him, perhaps on 
account of their belief in witchcraft. When the 
circle was re-formed, we saw two other lions in 
it; but we were afraid to fire lest we should 
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Strike the men, and they allowed the beasts to 
burst through also. If the Bakatla had acted ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, they would 
have speared the lions in their attempt to get 
out. Seeing we could not get them to kill one of 
the lions, we bent our footsteps toward the vil- 
lage ; in going round the end of the hill, however, 
I saw one of the beasts sitting on a piece of rock 
as before, but this time he had a little bush in 
front. Being about thirty yards off, I took a good 
aim at his body through the bush, and fired both 
barrels into it. The men then called out, ^‘He is 
shot, he is shot!’^ Others cried, '‘He has been 
shot by another man too; let us go to him!” I 
did not see an5^one else shoot at him, but I saw 
the lion's tail erected in anger behind the bush, 
and turning to the people, said, '‘Stop a little, till 
I load again.” When in the act of ramming down 
the bullets, I heard a shout. Starting, and look- 
ing half round, I saw the lion just in the act of 
springing upon me. I was upon a little height; 
he caught my shoulder as he sprang, and we 
both came to the ground below together. Growl- 
ing horribly close to ray ear, he shook me as a 
terrier dog does a rat. The shock produced a 
stupor similar to that which seems to be felt 
by a mouse after the first shake of the cat. It 
caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was 
no sense of pain nor feeling of terror, though 
quite conscious of all that was happening. It was 
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like what patients partially under the influence 
of chloroform describe, who see all the operation, 
but feel not the knife. This singular condition 
was not the result of any mental process. The 
shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of 
horror in looking round at the beast. This pecul- 
iar state is probably produced in all animals killed 
by the carnivora; and if so, is a merciful provi- 
sion by our benevolent Creator for lessening the 
pain of death. Turning round to relieve myself 
of the weight, as he had one paw on the back 
of my head, I saw his eyes directed to Mebalwe, 
who was trying to shoot him at a distance of ten 
or fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one, missed fire 
in both barrels; the lion immediately left me, 
and, attacking Mebalwe, bit his thigh. Another 
man, whose life I had saved before, after he had 
been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear the 
lion while he was biting Mebalwe. He left 
Mebalwe and caught this man by the shoulder, 
but at that moment the bullets he had received 
took effect, and he fell down dead. The whole 
was the work of a few moments, and must have 
been his paroxysms of dying rage. In order to 
take out the charm from him, the Bakatla on the 
following day made a huge bonfire over the car- 
cass, which was declared to be that of the largest 
lion they had ever seen. Besides crunching the 
bone into splinters, he left eleven teeth wounds 
on the upper part of my arm. 
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A wound from this animal’s tooth resembles a 
gun-shot wound; it is generally followed by a 
great deal of sloughing and discharge, and pains 
are felt in the part periodically ever afterward. 
I had on a tartan jacket on the occasion, and I 
believe that it wiped off all the virus from the 
teeth that pierced the flesh, for my two com- 
panions in this affray have both suffered from the 
peculiar pains, while I have escaped with only 
the inconvenience of a false joint in my limb. The 
man whose shoulder was wounded showed me 
his wound actually burst foith afresh on the 
same month of the following year. This curious 
point deserves the attention of inquirers. 

The village of Kilimane stands on a great mud 
bank, and is surrounded by extensive swamps 
and rice-grounds. The banks of the river are 
lined with mangrove bushes, the roots of which, 
and the slimy banks on which they grow, are 
alternately exposed to the tide and sun. The 
houses are well built of brick and lime, the latter 
from Mozambique. If one digs down two or 
three feet in any part of the site of the village, 
he comes to water; hence the walls built on this 
mud bank gradually subside ; pieces are sometimes 
sawn off the doors below, because the walls in 
which they are fixed have descended into the 
ground, so as to leave the floors higher than the 
bottom of the doors. It is almost needless to say 
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that Kilimane is very unhealthy. A man of ple- 
thoric temperament is sure to get fever, and con- 
cerning a stout person one may hear the remark,. 
^^Ah! he will not live long; he is sure to die.” 

A Hamburgh vessel was lost near the bar be- 
fore we came down. The men were much more 
regular in their habits than English sailors, so I 
had an opportunity of observing the fever acting 
as a slow poison. They felt “out of sorts” only, 
but gradually became pale, bloodless, and emaci- 
ated, then weaker and weaker, till at last they 
sank more like oxen bitten by tsetse than any 
disease I ever saw. The captain, a strong, robust 
3'Oung man, remained in perfect health for about 
three months, but was at last knocked down sud- 
denly and made as helpless as a child by this ter- 
rible disease. He had imbibed a foolish prejudice 
against quinine, our sheet-anchor in the complaint. 
This is rather a professional subject, but I in- 
troduce it here in order to protest against the 
prejudice as almost entirely unfounded. Quinine 
is invaluable in fever, and never produces any 
unpleasant effects in any stage of the disease, if 
exhibited in combination with an aperient. The 
captain was saved by it, without his knowledge, 
and I was thankful that the mode of treatment, 
so efficacious among natives, promised so fair 
among Europeans. 

After waiting about six weeks at this unhealthy 
spot, in which^ however, by the kind attentions of 
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Colonel Nunes and his nephew, I partially re- 
covered from my tertian, H. M. brig “Frolic” 
arrived at Kilimane. As the village is twelve 
miles from the bar, and the weather was rough, 
she was at anchor ten days before we knew of her 
presence about seven miles from the entrance to 
the port. She brought abundant supplies for all 
my need, and £150 to pay my passage home, from 
my kind friend Mr. Thompson, the Society’s 
agent at the Cape. The admiral at the Cape 
kindly sent an offer of a passage to the Mauri- 
tius, which I thankfully accepted. Sekwebu and 
one attendant alone remained with me now. He 
was very intelligent, and had been of the great- 
est service to me ; indeed, but for his good sense, 
tact, and command of»the language of the tribes 
through which we passed, I believe we should 
scarcely have succeeded in reaching the coast. I 
naturally felt grateful to him; and as his chief 
wished all my companions to go to England with 
me, and would probably be disappointed if none 
went, I thought it would be beneficial for him 
to see the effects of civilization, and report them 
to his countrymen; I wished also to make some 
return for his very important services. Others had 
petitioned to come, but I explained the danger 
of a change of climate and food, and with diffi- 
culty restrained them. The only one who now 
remained begged so hard to come on board ship 
that I greatly regretted that the expense pre- 
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vented my acceding to his wish to visit England. 
I said to him, ^'You will die if you go to such a 
cold country as mine.’’ ‘‘That is nothing,” he 
reiterated; ‘let me die at your feet.” 

When we parted from our friends at Kilimane, 
the sea on the bar was frightful even to the sea- 
men. This was the first time Sekwebu had seen 
the sea. Captain Peyton had sent two boats in 
case of accident. The waves were so high that, 
when the cutter was in one trough, and we in 
the pinnace in another, her mast was hid. We 
then mounted to the crest of the wave, rushed 
down the slope, and struck the water again with 
a blow which felt as if she had struck bottom. 
Boats must be singularly well constructed to be 
able to stand these shocks. jThree breakers swept 
over us. The men lift up their oars, and a wave 
comes sweeping over all, giving the impression 
that the boat is going down, but she only goes 
beneath the top of the wave, comes out on the 
other side, and swings down the slope, and a 
man bales out the water with a bucket. Poor 
Sekwebu looked at me when these horrible seas 
broke over, and said, “Is this the way you go? 
Is this the way to go?” I smiled and said, “Yes; 
don’t you see it is?” and tried to encourage him. 
He was well acquainted with canoes, but never 
had seen aught like this. When we reached the 
ship — a fine, large brig of sixteen guns and a 
crew of one hundred and thirty — she was rolling 
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SO that we could see a part of her bottom. It 
was quite impossible for landsmen to catch the 
ropes and climb up, so a chair was sent down, 
and we were hoisted in as ladies usually are, and 
received so hearty an English welcome from 
Captain Peyton and all on board that I felt my- 
self at once at home in everything except my 
own mother tongue. I seemed to know the lan- 
guage perfectly, but the words I wanted would 
not come at my call. When I left England I 
had no intention of returning, and directed my 
attention earnestly to the languages of Africa, 
paying none to English composition. With the 
exception of a short interval in Angola, I had 
been three and a half years without speaking 
English, and this, with thirteen years of previous 
partial disuse of my native tongue, made me feel 
sadly at a loss on board the ‘‘Frolic.” 

We left Kilimane on the 12th of July, and 
reached the Mauritius on the 12th of August, 
1856. Sekwebu was picking up English, and be- 
coming a favourite with both men and officers. 
He seemed a little bewildered, everything on 
board a man-of-war being so new and strange; 
but he remarked to me several times, “Your 
countrymen are very agreeable,” and, “What a 
strange country this is — all water together I” He 
also said that he now understood why I used the 
sextant. When we reached the Mauritius a 
steamer came out to tow us into the harbour. The 
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constant strain on his untutored mind seemed 
now to reach a climax, for during the night he 
became insane. I thought at first that he was in- 
toxicated, He had descended into a boat, and, 
when I attempted to go down and bring him into 
the ship, he ran to the stern and said, “No! no! 
it is enough that I die alone. You must not 
perish ; if you come, I shall throw myself into the 
water.” Perceiving that his mind was affected, 
I said, “Now, Sekwebu, we are going to Ma 
Robert.” This struck a chord in his bosom, and 
he said, “Oh yes; where is she, and where is 
Robert?” and he seemed to recover. The oflScers 
proposed to secure him by putting him in irons^ 
but, being a gentleman in his own country, I 
objected, knowing that the insane often retain 
an impression of ill treatment, and I could not 
bear to have it said in Sekeletu’s country that I 
had chained one of his principal men as they had 
seen slaves treated. I tried to get him on shore 
by day, but he refused. In the evening a fresh 
accession of insanity occurred; he tried to spear 
one of the crew, then leaped overboard, and, 
though he could swim well, pulled himself down 
hand under hand by the chain cable. We never 
found the body of poor Sekwebu. 

At the Mauritius I was most hospitably re- 
ceived by Major General C. M. Hay, and he 
generously constrained me to remain with him 
till, by the influence of the good climate and 
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quiet English comfort, I got rid of an enlarged 
spleen from African fever. In November I came 
up the Red Sea ; escaped the danger of shipwreck 
through the admirable management of Captain 
Powell, of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Company’s Ship ‘‘Candia,” and on the 12th of 
December was once more in dear old England. 
The Company most liberally refunded my pas- 
sage-money. I have not mentioned half the favours 
bestowed, but I may just add that no one has 
cause for more abundant gratitude to his fellow- 
men and his Maker than I have; and may God 
grant that the effect on my mind be such that I 
may be more humbly devoted to the service of 
the Author of all our mercies! 

David Livingstone. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PAINS OF OPIUM 

I F any man, poor or rich, were to say that he 
would tell us what had been the happiest day 
in his life, and the why and the wherefore, I 
suppose that we should all cry out, Hear him! 
hear him! As to the happiest day, that must be 
very difficult for any wise man to name; be- 
cause any event, that could occupy so distin- 
guished a place in a man's retrospect of his life, 
or be entitled to have shed a special felicity on 
any one day, ought to be of such an enduring 
character, as that (accidents apart) it should 
have continued to shed the same felicity, or 
one not distinguishably less, on many years to- 
gether. To the happiest lustrum, however, or 
even to the happiest year, it may be allowed to 
any man to point without discountenance from 
wisdom. This year, in my case, reader, was the 
one which we have now reached ; though it stood, 
I confess, as a parenthesis between years of a 
gloomier character. It was a year of brilliant 
water (to speak after the manner of jewellers), 
set, as it were, and insulated, in the gloom and 
cloudy melancholy of opium. Strange as it may 
sound, I had a little before this time descended 
78 
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suddenly, and without any considerable effort, 
from three hundred and twenty grains of opium 
(that is, eight thousand drops of laudanum) per 
day, to forty grains, or one-eighth part. Instanta- 
neously, and as if by magic, the cloud of pro- 
foundest melancholy which rested upon my brain, 
like some black vapours that I have seen roll 
away from the summits of mountains, drew off 
in one day ; passed off with its murky banners as 
simultaneously as a ship that has been stranded, 
and is floated off by a spring tide, — 

That moveth altogether, if it move at all. 

Now, then, I was again happy: I now took 
only one thousand drops of laudanum per day, 
— and what was that? A latter spring had come 
to close up the season of youth: my brain per- 
formed its functions as healthily as ever before. 
I read Kant again, and again I understood him, 
or fancied that I did. Again my feelings of 
pleasure expanded themselves to all around me; 
and, if any man from Oxford or Cambridge, or 
from neither, had been announced to me in my 
unpretending cottage, I should have welcomed 
him with as sumptuous a reception as so poor 
a man could offer. Whatever else was wanting to 
a wise man’s happiness, of laudanum I would 
have given him as much as he wished, and in a 
golden cup. And, by the way, now that I speak 
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of giving laudanum away, I remember, about 
this time, a little incident, which I mention, be- 
cause, trifling as it was, the reader will soon meet 
it again in my dreams, which it influenced more 
fearfully than could be imagained. One day a 
Malay knocked at my door. What business a 
Malay could have to transact amongst English 
mountains, I cannot conjecture; but possibly he 
was on his road to a seaport about forty miles 
distant. 

The servant who opened the door to him was 
a young girl, born and bred amongst the moun- 
tains, who had never seen an Asiatic dress of any 
sort: his turban, therefore, confounded her not a 
little; and as it turned out that his attainments in 
English were exactly of the same extent as hers in 
the Malay, there seemed to be an impassable gulf 
fixed between all communication of ideas, if 
cither party had happened to possess any. In this 
dilemma, the girl, recollecting the reputed learn- 
ing of her master (and, doubtless, giving me 
credit for a knowledge of all the languages of the 
earth, besides, perhaps, a few of the lunar ones) , 
came and gave me to understand that there was a 
sort of demon below, whom she clearly imagined 
that my art could exorcise from the house. I did 
not immediately go down; but when I did, the 
group which presented itself, arranged as it was 
by accident, though not very elaborate, took hold 
of my fancy and my eye in a way that none of 
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the statuesque attitudes exhibited in the ballets 
at the opera-house, though so ostentatiously com- 
plex, had ever done. In a cottage kitchen, but 
panelled on the wall with dark wood, that from 
age and rubbing resembled oak, and looking more 
like a rustic hall of entrance than a kitchen, stood 
the Malay, his turban and loose trousers of dingy 
white relieved upon the dark panelling; he had 
placed himself nearer to the girl than she seemed 
to relish, though her native spirit of mountain 
intrepidity contended with the feeling of simple 
awe which her countenance expressed, as she 
gazed upon the tiger-cat before her. And a more 
striking picture there could not be imagined, 
than the beautiful English face of the girl, and 
its exquisite fairness, together with her erect and 
independent attitude, contrasted with the sallow 
and bilious skin of the Malay, enamelled or 
veneered with mahogany by marine air, his small, 
fierce, restless eyes, thin Hps, slavish gestures, and 
adorations. Half hidden by the ferocious-looking 
Malay, was a little child from a neighbouring 
cottage, who had crept in after him, and was now 
in the act of reverting its head and gazing up- 
wards at the turban and the fiery eyes beneath it, 
whilst with one hand he caught at the dress of 
the young woman for protection. 

My knowledge of the Oriental tongues is not 
remarkably extensive, being, indeed, confined to 
two words, — ^the Arabic word for barley, and 
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the Turkish for opium (madjoon), which I have 
learnt from Anastasius. And, as I had neither 
a Malay dictionary, nor even Adelung’s Mith- 
ridates, which might have helped me to a few 
words, I addressed him in some lines from the 
Iliad; considering that, of such language as I 
possessed, the Greek, in point of longitude, came 
geographically nearest to an Oriental one. He 
worshipped me in a devout manner, and replied 
in what I suppose was Malay. In this way I 
saved my reputation with my neighbours ; for the 
Malay had no means of betraying the secret. 
He lay down upon the floor for about an hour, 
and then pursued his journey. On his departure, 
I presented him with a piece of opium. To him, 
as an Orientalist, I concluded that opium must 
be familiar, and the expression of his face con- 
vinced me that it was. Nevertheless, I was struck 
with some little consternation when I saw him 
suddenly raise his hand to his mouth, and (in 
the school-boy phrase) bolt the whole, divided 
into three pieces, at one mouthful. The quantity 
was enough to kill three dragoons and their horses 
and I felt some alarm for the poor creature; but 
what could be done? I had given him the opium in 
compassion for his solitary life, on recollecting 
that, if he had travelled on foot from London, 
it must be nearly three weeks since he could 
have exchanged a thought with any human being. 
I could not think of violating the laws of hos- 
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pitality by having him seized and drenched with 
an emetic, and thus frightening him into a notion 
that we were going to sacrifice him to some Eng- 
lish idol. No; there was clearly no help for it. 
He took his leave, and for some days I felt 
anxious; but, as I never heard of any Malay 
being found dead, I became convinced that he 
was used to opium, and that I must have done 
him the service I designed, by giving him one 
night of respite from the pains of wandering. 

This incident I have digressed to mention, be- 
cause this Malay (partly from the picturesque 
exhibition he assisted to frame, partly from the 
anxiety I connected with his image for some 
days) fastened afterwards upon my dreams, and 
brought other Malays with him worse than him- 
self, that ran “a-muck’^ at me, and led me into 
a world of troubles. But, to quit this episode, and 
to return to my intercalary year of happiness. I 
have said already, that on a subject so important 
to us all as happiness, we should listen with 
pleasure to any man’s experience or experiments, 
even though he were but a ploughboy, who can- 
not be supposed to have ploughed very deep in 
such an intractable soil as that of human pains 
and pleasures, or to have conducted his researches 
upon any very enlightened principles. But I, who 
have taken happiness, both in a solid and a liquid 
shape, both boiled and unboiled, both East India 
and Turkey, — ^who have conducted my experi- 
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ments upon this interesting subject with a sort 
of galvanic battery, — and have, for the general 
benefit of the world, inoculated myself, as it 
were, with the poison of eight hundred drops of 
laudanum per day (just for the same reason as 
a French surgeon inoculated himself lately with 
a cancer, — an English one, twenty years ago, with 
plague, — and a third, I know not of what nation, 
with hydrophobia), — I, it will be admitted, must 
surely know what happiness is, if anybody does. 
And therefore I will here lay down an analysis 
of happiness; and, as the most interesting mode 
of communicating it, I will give it, not didactic-* 
ally, but wrapt up and involved in a picture of 
one evening, as I spent every evening during the 
intercalary year when laudanum, though taken 
daily, was to me no more than the elixir of 
pleasure. This done, I shall quit the subject of 
happiness altogether, and pass to a very different 
one, — the pains of opium. 

Let there be a cottage, standing in a valley, 
eighteen miles from any town ; no spacious valley, 
but about two miles long by three quarters of a 
mile in average width, — ^the benefit of %vhich pro- 
vision is, that all the families resident within its 
circuit will compose, as it were, one larger house- 
hold, personally familiar to your eye, and more 
or less interesting to your affections. Let the 
mountains be real mountains, between three and 
four thousand feet high, and the cottage a real 
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cottage, not (as a witty author has it) cottage 
with a double coach-house”; let it be, in fact 
(for I must abide by the actual scene), a white 
cottage, embowered with flowering shrubs, so 
chosen as to unfold a succession of flowers upon 
the walls, and clustering around the windows, 
through all the months of spring, summer, and 
autumn; beginning, in fact, with May roses, and 
ending with jasmine. Let it, however, not be 
spring, nor summer, nor autumn ; but winter, in 
its sternest shape. This is a most important point 
in the science of happiness. And I am surprised 
to see people overlook it, and think it matter of 
congratulation that winter is going, or, if com- 
ing, is not likely to be a severe one. On the con- 
trary, I put up a petition, annually, for as much 
snow, hail, frost, or storm of one kind or other, 
as the skies can possibly afford us. Surely every- 
body is aware of the divine pleasures which attend 
a winter fireside, — candles at four o’clock, warm 
hearth-rugs, tea, a fair tea-maker, shutters closed, 
curtains flowing in ample draperies on the floor, 
whilst the wind and rain are raging audibly with- 
out. 

And at the doors and windows seem to call 
As heaven and earth they would together mell; 
Yet the least entrance find they none at all; 
Whence sweeter grows our rest secure in massy 
hall. 


— Castle of Indolence^ 
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All these are items in the description of a win- 
ter evening which must surely be familiar to 
everybody born in a high latitude. And it is evi- 
dent that most of these delicacies, like ice-cream, 
require a very low temperature of the atmosphere 
to produce them: they are fruits which cannot 
be ripened without weather stormy or inclement, 
in some way or other. I am not "'particular"* as 
people say, whether it be snow, or black frost, or 

wind so strong that (as Mr. says) “you 

may lean your back against it like a post.^’ I can 
put up even with rain, provided that it rains cats 
and dogs; but something of the sort I must have; 
and if I have not, I think myself in a manner 
ill used : for why am I called on to pay so heavily 
for winter, in coals, and candles, and various 
privations that will occur even to gentlemen, if 
I am not to have the article good of its kind? 
No: a Canadian winter, for my money; or a Rus- 
sian one, where every man is but a co-proprietor 
with the north wind in the fee-simple of his own 
ears. Indeed, so great an epicure am I in this 
matter, that I cannot relish a winter night fully, 
if it be much past St. Thomas’ day, and have de- 
generated into disgusting tendencies to vernal ap- 
pearances; — no, it must be divided by a thick 
wall of dark nights from all return of light and 
sunshine. From the latter weeks of October to 
Christmas-eve, therefore, is the period during 
which happiness is in season, which, in my 
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judgment, enters the room with the tea-tray; 
for tea, though ridiculed by those who are 
naturally of coarse nerves, or are become so 
from wine-drinking, and are not susceptible of 
influence from so refined a stimulant, will always 
be the favourite beverage of the intellectual ; and, 
for my part, I would have joined Dr. Johnson in 
a helium internecinum against Jonas Han way, or 
any other impious person who should presume to 
disparage it. But here, to save myself the trouble 
of too much verbal description, I will introduce 
a painter, and give him directions for the rest of 
the picture. Painters do not like white cottages, 
unless a good deal weather-stained; but, as the 
reader now understands that it is a winter night, 
his services will not be required except for the 
inside of the house. 

Paint me, then, a room seventeen feet by 
twelve, and not more than seven and a half feet 
high. This, reader, is somewhat ambitiously styled, 
in my family, the drawing-room; but being con- 
trived ‘‘a double debt to pay,’’ it is also, and more 
justly, termed the library; for it happens that 
books are the only article of property in which 
I am richer than my neighbours. Of these I 
have about five thousand, collected gradually since 
my eighteenth year. Therefore, painter, put as 
many as you can into this room. Make it populous 
with books, and, furthermore, paint me a good 
fire; and furniture plain and modest, befitting 
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the unpretending cottage of a scholar. And near 
the fire paint me a tea-table; and (as it is clear 
that no creature can come to see one, such a 
stormy night) place only two cups and saucers 
on the tea-tray; and, if you know how to paint 
such a thing symbolically, or otherwise, paint me 
an eternal tea-pot, — eternal a parte ante, and a 
parte post; for I usually drink tea from eight 
o’clock at night to four in the morning. And, as 
it is very unpleasant to make tea, or to pour it 
out for one’s self, paint me a lovely young woman, 
sitting at the table. Paint her arms like Aurora’s, 
and her smiles like Hebe’s; — but no, dear M., 
not even in jest let me insinuate that thy power 
to illuminate my cottage rests upon a tenure so 
perishable as mere personal beauty; or that the 
witchcraft of angelic smiles lies within the em- 
pire of any earthly pencil. Pass, then, my good 
painter, to something more within its power ; and 
the next article brought forward should naturally 
be myself, — a picture of the Opium-eater, with 
his “little golden receptacle of the pernicious 
drug” lying beside him on the table. As to the 
opium, I have no objection to see a picture of 
that, though I would rather see the original ; you 
may paint it, if you choose; but I apprise you that 
no ‘‘little” receptacle would, even in i8i6, an- 
swer viy purpose, who was at a distance from 
the “stately Pantheon,” and all druggists (mor- 
tal or otherwise). No: you may as well paint the 
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real receptacle, which was not of gold, but of 
glass, and as much like a wine-decanter as pos- 
sible. Into this you may put a quart of ruby- 
coloured laudanum ; that, and a book of German 
metaphysics placed by its side, will sufficiently 
attest my being in the neighbourhood; but as 
to myself, there I demur. I admit that, naturally, 
I ought to occupy the foreground of the pic- 
ture; that being the hero of the piece, or (if you 
choose) the criminal at the bar, my body should 
be had into court. This seems reasonable; but 
why should I confess, on this point, to a painter? 
or, why confess at all? If the public (into whose 
private ear I am confidentially whispering my 
confessions, and not into any painter^s) should 
chance to have framed some agreeable picture 
for itself of the Opium-eater’s exterior, — should 
have ascribed to him, romanticall}^, an elegant 
person, or a handsome face, why should I bar- 
barously tear from it so pleasing a delusion, — 
pleasing both to the public and to me? No: paint 
me, if at all, according to your own fancy; and, 
as a painter’s fancy should teem with beautiful 
creations, I cannot fail, in that way, to be a 
gainer. And now, reader, we have run through 
all the categories of my condition, as it stood 
about 1816-1817, up to the middle of which 
latter year I judge myself to have been a happy 
man; and the elements of that happiness I have 
endeavoured to place before you, in the above 
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sketch of the interior of a scholar's library, — 
in a cottage among the mountains, on a stormy 
winter evening. 

But now farewell, a long farewell, to happi- 
ness, winter or summer! farewell to smiles and 
laughter! farewell to peace of mind! farewell to 
hope and to tranquil dreams, and to the blessed 
consolations of sleep! For more than three years 
and a half I am summoned away from these; I 
am now arrived at an Iliad of woes: for I have 
now to record The Pains of Opium. 

Thomas De Quincey. 
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Mauchline, August 2, 1787. 

F or some months past I have been rambling 
over the country, but I am now confined 
with some lingering complaints, originating, as 
I take it, in the stomach. To divert my spirits 
a little in this miserable fog of ennui, I have 
taken a whim to give you a history of myself. 
My name has made some little noise in this 
country; you have done me the honour to inter- 
est yourself very warmly in my behalf; and I 
think a faithful account of what character of a 
man I am, and how I came by that character, 
may perhaps amuse you in an idle moment. I 
will give you an honest narrative, though I know 
it will be, often at my own expense; for I as- 
sure you, sir, I have, like Solomon, whose char- 
acter, excepting in the trifling affair of wisdom, 
I sometimes think I resemble — I have, I say, like 
him turned my eyes to behold madness and folly, 
and like him, too, frequently shaken hands with 
their intoxicating friendship. After you have per- 
used these pages, should you think them trifling 
and impertinent, I only beg leave to tell you 
that the poor author wrote them under some 
91 
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twitching qualms of conscience, arising from a 
suspicion that he was doing what he ought not 
to do; a predicament he has more than once 
been in before. 

I have not the most distant pretensions to 
assume that character which the pye-coated 
guardians of escutcheons call a gentleman. When 
at Edinburgh last winter, I got acquainted in 
the Herald’s office; and, looking through that 
granary of honours, I there found almost every 
name in the kingdom; but for me, 

My ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept thro’ scoundrels ever since the flood 

Gules, purpure, argent, etc., quite disowned me. 

My father was of the north of Scotland, the 
son of a farmer, and was thrown by early mis- 
fortunes on the world at large ; where, after many 
years’ wanderings and sojournings, he picked up 
a pretty large quantity of observation and ex- 
perience, to which I am indebted for most of 
my little pretensions to wisdom. I have met 
with a few who understood men, their manners 
and their ways, equal to him; but stubborn, un- 
gainly integrity, and headlong, ungovernable ir- 
ascibility, are disqualifying circumstances; con- 
sequently, I was born a very poor man’s son. 
For the first six or seven years of my life, ^y 
father was gardener to a worthy gentleman of 
small estate in the neighbourhood of Ayr. Had 
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he continued in that station, I must have marched 
off to be one of the little underlings about a 
farmhouse; but it was his dearest wish and 
prayer to have it in his power to keep his chil- 
dren under his own eye, till they could discern 
between good and evil; so with the assistance 
of his generous master, my father ventured on 
a small farm on his estate. 

At those years, I was by no means a favourite 
with anybody. I was a good deal noted for a 
retentive memory, a stubborn sturdy something 
in my disposition and an enthusiastic idiotic 
piety. I say idiotic piety, because I was then but 
a child. Though it cost the schoolmaster some 
thrashings, I made an excellent English scholar; 
and by the time I was ten or eleven years of 
age, I was a critic in substantives, verbs, and 
particles. In my infant and boyish days, too, I 
owe much to an old woman who resided in the 
family, remarkable for her ignorance, credulity, 
and superstition. She had, I suppose, the largest 
collection in the country of tales and songs con- 
cerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, 
warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead- 
lights, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, giants, en- 
chanted towers, dragons, and other trumpery. 
This cultivated the latent seeds of poetry; but 
had so strong an effect on my imagination, that 
to this hour, in my nocturnal rambles, I some- 
times keep a sharp lookout in suspicious places; 
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and though nobody can be more sceptical than I 
am in such matters, yet it often takes an effort 
of philosophy to shake off these idle terrors. 

The earliest composition that I recollect taking 
pleasure in, was ^^The Vision of Mirza,^* and 
a hymn of Addison’s beginning, “How are thy 
servants blest, O Lord!” I particularly remember 
one half-stanza which was music to my boyish 
ear — 

For though on dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave — 

I met with these pieces in Mason’s English Col- 
lection, one of my schoolbooks. The first two 
books I ever read in private, and which gave 
me more pleasure than any two books I ever 
read since, were “The Life of Hannibal,” and 
“The History of Sir William Wallace.” Hanni- 
bal gave my young ideas such a turn, that I 
used to strut in raptures up and down after 
the recruiting drum and bagpipe, and wish my- 
self tall enough to be a soldier; while the story 
of Wallace poured a Scottish prejudice into 
my veins, which will boil along there till the 
floodgates of life shut in eternal rest. 

Polemical divinity about this time was putting 
the country half mad, and I, ambitious of shin- 
ing in conversation parties on Sunday, between 
sermons, at funerals, etc., used a few years after- 
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ward to puzzle Calvinism with so much heat 
and indiscretion, that I raised a hue and cry 
of heresy against me, which has not ceased to 
this hour. 

My vicinity to Ayr was of some advantage 
to me. My social disposition, when not checked 
by some modifications of spirited pride, was like 
our catechism definition of infinitude, without 
bounds or limits. I formed several connexions 
with other younkers, who possessed superior ad- 
vantages; the youngling actors who were busy 
in the rehearsal of parts, in which they were 
shortly to appear on the stage of life, where, 
alas ! I was destined to drudge behind the scenes. 
It is not commonly at this green age, that our 
young gentry have a just sense of the immense 
distance between them and their ragged play- 
fellows. It takes a few dashes into the world 
to give the young great man that proper, decent, 
unnoticing disregard for the poor, insignificant, 
stupid devils, the mechanics and peasantry around 
him, who were, perhaps, born in the same vil- 
lage. My young superiors never insulted the 
clouterly appearance of my plough-boy carcase, 
the two extremes of which were often exposed 
to all the inclemencies of all the seasons. They 
would give me stray volumes of books; among 
them, even then, I could pick up some observa- 
tions, and one, whose heart, I am sure, not even 
the ‘‘Munny Begum” scenes have tainted, helped 
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me to a little French. Parting with these my 
young friends and benefactors, as they occasion- 
ally went ofi for the East or West Indies, was 
often to me a sore affliction; but I was soon 
called to more serious evils. My father's gener- 
ous master died, the farm proved a ruinous bar- 
gain; and to clench the misfortune, we fell into 
the hands of a factor, who sat for the picture I 
have drawn of one in my tale of ^^Twa Dogs.” 
My father was advanced in life when he married ; 
I was the eldest of seven children, and he, worn 
out by early hardships, was unfit for labour. My 
father's spirit was soon irritated, but not easily 
broken. There was a freedom in his lease in 
two years more, and to weather these two years, 
we retrenched our expenses. We lived very 
poorly; I was a dexterous ploughman for my 
age; and the next eldest to me was a brother 
(Gilbert), who could drive the plough very 
well, and help me to thrash the corn. A novel- 
writer might, perhaps, have viewed these scenes 
with some satisfaction, but so did not I; my 
indignation yet boils at the recollection of the 
scoundrel factor's insolent threatening letters, 
which used to set us all in tears. 

This kind of life — the cheerless gloom of a 
hermit, with the unceasing moil of a galley 
slave, brought me to my sixteenth year; a little 
before which period I first committed the sin of 
rhyme. You know our country custom of coup- 
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Hng a man and woman together as partners in 
the labours of harvest* In my fifteenth autumn, 
my partner was a bewitching creature, a year 
younger than myself. My scarcity of English 
denies me the power of doing her justice in that 
language, but you know the Scottish idiom : 
she was a ^‘bonnie, sweet, sonsie (engaging) 
lass.” In short, she, altogether unwittingly to 
herself, initiated me in that delicious passion, 
which, in spite of acid disappointment, gin-horse 
prudence, and book-worm philosophy, I hold to 
be the first of human joys, our dearest blessing 
here below! How she caught the contagion I 
cannot tell; you medical people talk much of in- 
fection from breathing the same air, the touch, 
etc., but I never expressly said I loved her. In- 
deed I did not know myself why I liked so much 
to loiter behind with her, when returning in 
the evening, from our labours; why the tones 
of her voice made my heartstrings thrill like an 
.^olian harp; and particularly why my pulse 
beat such a furious ratan, when I looked and 
fingered over her little hand to pick out the 
cruel stings and thistles. Among her other love- 
inspiring qualities, she sung sweetly; and it was 
her favourite reel to which I attempted giving 
an embodied vehicle in ihyme. I was not so 
presumptuous as to imagine that I could make 
verses like printed ones, composed by men who 
had Greek and Latin; but my girl sung a song 
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which was said to be composed by a small coun- 
try laird’s son, on one of his father’s maids, 
with whom he was in love; and I saw no reason 
why I might not rhyme as well as he; for, 
excepting that he could smear sheep, and cast 
peats, his father living in the moorlands, he had 
no more scholar-craft than myself. 

Thus with me began love and poetry, which 
at times have been my only, and till within the 
last twelve months, have been my highest, en- 
joyment. My father struggled on till he reached 
the freedom in his lease, when he entered on a 
larger farm, about ten miles farther in the coun- 
try. The nature of the bargain he made was 
such as to throw a little ready money into his 
hands at the commencement of his lease, other- 
wise the afEair would have been impracticable. 
For four years we lived comfortably here, but 
a difference commencing between him and his 
landlord as to terms, after three years’ tossing 
and whirling in the vortex of litigation, my 
father was just saved from the horrors of a 
jail, by a consumption, which, after two years’ 
promises, kindly stepped in, and carried him 
away, to where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and where the weary are at rest! 

It is during the time that we lived on this 
farm that my little story is most eventful. I 
was, at the beginning of this period, perhaps the 
most ungainly, awkward boy in the parish — ^no 
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hermit was less acquainted with the ways of the 
world. What I knew of ancient story was gath- 
ered from Salmon^s and Guthrie^s Geographical 
Grammars; and the ideas I had formed of mod- 
ern manners, of literature, and criticism, I got 
from the Spectator. These, with Pope’s Works, 
some Plays of Shakespeare, Tull and Dickson 
on Agriculture, The “Pantheon,” Locke’s “Es- 
say on the Human Understanding,” Stack- 
house’s “History of the Bible,” Justice’s “Brit- 
ish Gardener’s Directory,” Boyle’s “Lectures,” 
Allan Ramsay’s Works, Taylor’s “Scripture Doc- 
trine of Original Sin,” “A Select Collection of 
English Songs,” and Hervey’s “Meditations,” 
had formed the whole of my reading. The col- 
lection of songs was my companion, day and 
night. I pored over them, driving my cart, or 
walking to labour, song by song, verse by verse ; 
carefully noting the true, tender, or sublime, 
from affectation and fustian. I am convinced I 
owe to this practice much of my critic-craft, such 
as it is. 

In my seventeenth year, to give my manners 
a brush, I went to a country dancing-school. 
My father had an unaccountable antipathy 
against these meetings, and my going was, what 
to this moment I repent, in opposition to his 
wishes. My father, as I said before, was subject 
to strong passions; from that instance of dis- 
obedience in me he took a sort of dislike to me, 
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which, I believe, was one cause of the dissipation 
which marked my succeeding years. I say dis- 
sipation, comparatively with the strictness, and 
sobriety, and regularity of Presbyterian coun- 
try life; for though the will-o'-wisp meteors 
of thoughtless whim were almost the sole lights 
of my path, yet early ingrained piety and virtue 
kept me for several years afterward within the 
line of innocence. The great misfortune of my 
life was to want an aim. I had felt early some 
stirrings of ambition, but they were the blind 
gropings of Homer's Cyclops round the walls 
of his cave. I saw my father’s situation entailed 
on me perpetual labour. The only two openings 
by which I could enter the temple of fortune 
were the gate of niggardly economy, or the path 
of little chicaning bargain-making. The first is 
so contracted an aperture I never could squeeze 
myself into it; the last I always hated — there 
was contamination in the very entrance! Thus 
abandoned of aim or view in life, with a strong 
appetite for sociability, as well from native hil- 
arity as from a pride of observation and remark ; 
a constitutional melancholy or hypochondriasm 
that made me fly solitude; add to these incen- 
tives to social life, my reputation for bookish 
knowledge, a certain wild logical talent, and a 
strength of thought, something like the rudiments 
of good sense; and it will not seem surprising 
that I was generally a welcome guest where I 
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visited, or any great wonder that always, where 
two or three met together, there was I among 
them. But far beyond all other impulses of my 
heart, was a leaning toward the adorable half 
of humankind. My heart was completely tinder, 
and was eternally lighted up by some goddess or 
other; and, as in every other warfare in this 
world, my fortune was various ; sometimes I was 
received with favour, and sometimes I was mor- 
tified with a repulse. At the plough, scythe, or 
reap-hook I feared no competitor, and thus I 
set absolute want at defiance; and as I never 
cared further for my labours than while I was 
in actual exercise, I spent the evenings in the 
way after my own heart. 

Another circumstance in my life which made 
some alteration in my mind and manners, was, 
that I spent my nineteenth summer on a smug- 
gling coast, a good distance from home, at a 
noted school, to learn mensuration, surveying, 
dialling, etc. in which I made a pretty good 
progress. But I made a greater progress in the 
knowledge of mankind. The contraband trade 
was at that time very successful, and it some- 
times happened to me to fall in with those who 
carried it on. Scenes of swaggering riot and 
roaring dissipation were, till this time, new to 
me; but I was no enemy to social life. 

My reading meantime was enlarged with the 
very important addition of Thomson’s and Shen- 
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Stoners Works. I had seen human nature in a 
new phase; and I engaged several of my school- 
fellows to keep up a literary correspondence with 
me. This improved me in composition. I had 
met with a collection of letters by the wits of 
Queen Anne’s reign, and pored over them most 
devoutly. I kept copies of any of my own letters 
that pleased me, and a comparison between them 
and the composition of most of my correspondents 
flattered my vanity. I carried this whim so far 
that, though I had not three-farthings’ worth of 
business in the world, yet almost every post 
brought me as many letters as if I had been a 
broad plodding son of the day-book and ledger. 

My life flowed on much in the same course 
till my twenty-third year. The addition of two 
more authors to my library gave me great pleas- 
ure! Sterne and Mackenzie — ^‘Tristram Shandy” 
and the ‘^Man of Feeling” — ^were my bosom fav- 
ourites. Poesy was still a darling walk for my 
mind, but it was only indulged in according to 
the humour of the hour. I had usually half a 
dozen or more pieces on hand; I took up one 
or other, as it suited the momentary tone of 
the mind, and dismissed the work as it bordered 
on fatigue. My passions, when once lighted up, 
raged like so many devils, till they got vent in 
rhyme; and then the conning over my verses, 
like a spell, soothed all into quiet! None of the 
rhymes of those days are in print, except, ‘‘Win- 
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ter, a Dirge/’ the eldest of my printed pieces; 
‘‘The Death of Poor Maillie/’ “John Barley- 
corn/’ and Songs First, Second and Third. Song 
Second was the ebullition of that passion which 
encl-d the forementioned school-business. 

My twenty-third year, was to me an important 
era. Partlj'' through whim, and partly that I 
wished to get about doing something in life, 
I joined a flax-dresser in a neighbouring town 
(Irvine), to learn the trade. This was an un- 
lucky affair. As we were giving a welcome car- 
ousal to the new year, the shop took fire and 
burned to ashes, and I was left, like a true 
poet, not worth a sixpence. 

I was obliged to give up this scheme, the 
clouds of misfortune were gathering thick round 
my father’s head ; and, what was worst of all, he 
was visibly far gone in a consumption; and to 
crown my distresses, a beautiful girl, whom I 
adored, and who had pledged her soul to meet me 
in the field of matrimony, jilted me, with peculiar 
circumstances of mortification. The finishing evil 
that brought up the rear of this infernal file, 
was my constitutional melancholy being increased 
to such a degree, that for three months I was 
in a state of mind scarcely to be envied by the 
hopeless wretches who have got their mittimus 
- — depart from me, ye cursed! 

From this adventure I learned something of 
a town life; but the principal thing which gave 
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my mind a turn, was a friendship I formed 
with a young fellow^ a very noble character, 
but a hapless son of misfortune. He was the 
son of a simple mechanic; but a great man in 
the neighbourhod taking him under his patron- 
age, gave him a genteel education, with a view 
of bettering his situation in life. The patron 
dying just as he was ready to launch out into the 
world, the poor fellow in despair went to sea; 
where, after a variety of good and ill fortune, 
a little before I was acquainted with him he had 
been set on shore by an American privateer, on 
the wild coast of Connaught, stripped of every- 
thing. I cannot quit this poor fellow’s story 
without adding, that he is at this time master 
of a large West Indiaman belonging to the 
Thames. 

His mind was fraught with independence, 
magnanimity, and every manly virtue. I loved 
and admired him to a degree of enthusiasm, and 
of course strove to imitate him. In some measure 
I succeeded; I had pride before, but he taught 
it to flow in proper channels. His knowledge 
of the world was vastly superior to mine, and 
I was all attention to learn. . . . My reading 
only increased while in this town by two stray 
volumes of ‘Tamela,” and one of ‘Terdinand 
Count Fathom,” which gave me some idea of 
novels. Rhyme, except some religious pieces that 
are in print, I had given up; but meeting with 
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Fergusson’s Scottish Poems, I strung anew xdy 
wildly sounding lyre with emulating vigour. 
When my father died, his all went among the 
hell-hounds that growl in the kennel of justice; 
but we made a shift to collect a little money 
in the family amongst us, with which to keep 
us together, my brother and I took a neighbour- 
ing farm. My brother wanted my hare-brained 
imagination, as well as my social and amorous 
madness; but in good sense, and every sober 
qualification, he was far my superior. 

I entered on this farm with a full resolution^, 
*'come, go to, I will be wise!” I read farming 
books, I calculated crops; I attended markets; 
and in short, in spite of the devil, and the world, 
and the flesh, I believe I should have been a 
wise man; but the first year, from unfortunately 
buying bad seed, the second from a late harvest, 
we lost half our crops. This overset all my wis- 
dom, and I returned, “like the dog to his vomit,* 
and the sow that was washed, to her wallow- 
ing in the mire.” 

I now began to be known in the neighbour- 
hood as a maker of rhymes. The first of my 
poetic offspring that saw the light, was a bur- 
lesque lamentation on a quarrel between twa 
reverend Calvinists, both of them figuring in 
my “Holy Fair.” I had a notion m^-self that 
the piece had some merit; but, to prevent the 
worst, I gave a copy of it to a friend, who wast 
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very fond of such things, and told him that I 
could not guess who was the author of ft, but 
that I thought it pretty clever. With a certain 
description of the clergy, as well as laity, it 
met with a roar of applause. ^^Holy Willie^s 
Prayer*’ next made its appearance, and alarmed 
the kirk-session so much, that they held several 
meetings to look over their spiritual artillery, 
if haply any of it might be pointed against pro- 
fane rhymers. Unluckily for me, my wanderings 
led me on another side, within point-blank shot 
of their heaviest metal. This is the unfortunate 
story that gave rise to my printed poem, “The 
Lament.” This was a most melancholy afltair, 
which I cannot yet bear to reflect on, and had 
very nearly given me one or two of the principal 
qualifications for a place among those who have 
lost the chart, and mistaken the reckoning of 
rationality. I gave up my part of the farm to 
my brother ; in truth it was only nominally mine ; 
and made what little preparation was in my 
power for Jamaica. 

But before leaving my native country for- 
ever, I resolved to publish my poems. I weighed 
my productions as impartially as was in my 
power; I thought they had merit; and it was a 
delicious idea that I should be called a clever 
fellow, even though it should never reach my 
ears — a poor Negro driver — or perhaps a victim 
to that inhospitable clime, and gone to the world 
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of spirits! I can truly say that, poor and un- 
known as I then was, I had pretty nearly as 
high an idea of myself and of my works as I 
have at this moment, when the public has de- 
cided in their favour. It ever was my opinion 
that the mistakes and blunders, both in a ra- 
tional and religious point of view, of which we 
see thousands daily guilty are owing to their 
ignorance of themselves. To know myself had 
been all along my constant study, I weighed my- 
self alone; I balanced myself with others. I 
watched every means of information, to see 
how much ground I occupied as a man and as 
a poet; I studied assiduously Nature’s design 
in my formation — ^where the lights and shades 
in my character were intended. I was pretty 
confident my poems would meet with some ap- 
plause; but at the worst, the roar of the At- 
lantic would deafen the voice of censure, and 
the novelty of West Indian scenes make me for- 
get neglect. I threw off six hundred copies, of 
which I had got subscriptions for about three 
hundred and fifty. My vanity was highly grati- 
fied by the reception I met with from the pub- 
lic; and besides I pocketed, all expenses deducted, 
nearly twenty pounds. This sum came very sea- 
sonably, as I was thinking of indenting myself 
for want of money to procure my passage. As 
soon as I was master of nine guineas, the price 
of wafting me to the torrid zone, I took a steer- 
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age passage in the first ship that was to sail 
from the Clyde, for 

Hungry ruin had me in the wind. 

I had been for some days skulking from covert 
to covert, under all the terrors of a jail; as some 
ill-advised people had uncoupled the merciless 
pack of the law at my heels. I had taken the 
last farewell of my few friends; my chest was 
on the road to Greenock; I had composed the 
last song I should ever measure in Caledonia — 
‘‘The Gloomy Night Is Gathering Fast,” when 
a letter from Dr. Blacklock to a friend of mine, 
overthrew all my schemes, by opening new pros- 
pects to my poetic ambition. The doctor be- 
longed to a set of critics for whose applause I 
had not dared to hope. His opinion, that I would 
meet with encouragement in Edinburgh for a 
second edition, fired me so much, that away 
I posted for that city, without a single ac- 
quaintance or a single letter of introduction. The 
baneful star that had so long shed its blasting 
influence in my zenith, for once made a revolu- 
tion to the nadir; and a kind Providence placed 
me under the patronage of one of the noblest 
of men, the Earl of Glencairn. Ouhlie moU grand 
Dieu, si jamais je Voublie [Forget me. Great 
God, if I ever forget him!] 

I need relate no further. At Edinburgh I 
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was in a new world; I mingled among many 
classes of men, but all of them new to me, and 
I was all attention to ‘‘catch’’ the characters and 
“the manners living as they rise.” Whether I 
have profited, time will show. 



HELEN KELLER— ARCH PRIESTESS TO THE 
UNFORTUNATE * 


T he most important day I remember in all 
my life is the one on which my teacher, 
Anne Mansfield Sullivan, came to me. I am filled 
with wonder when I consider the immeasurable 
contrast between the two lives which it connects. 
It was the third of March, 1887, three months 
before I was seven years old. 

On the afternoon of that eventful day, I stood 
on the porch, dumb, expectant. I guessed vaguely 
from my mother’s signs and from the hurrying 
to and fro in the house that something unusual 
was about to happen, so I went to the door and 
waited on the steps. The afternoon sun pene- 
trated the mass of honeysuckle that covered the 
porch, and fell on my upturned face. My fingers 
lingered almost unconsciously on the familiar 
leaves and blossoms which had just come forth 
to greet the sweet southern spring. I did not 
know’’ what the future held of marvel or surprise 
for me. Anger and bitterness had preyed upon 
me continually for weeks and a deep languor had 
succeeded this passionate struggle. 

* From “The Story of My Life,’^ published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

no 
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Have you ever been at sea in a dense fog, when 
it seemed as if a tangible white darkness shut you 
in, and the great ship, tense and anxious, groped 
her way toward the shore with plummet and 
sounding-line, and you waited with beating heart 
for something to happen? I was like that ship 
before my education began, only I was without 
compass or sounding-line, and had no way of 
knowing how near the harbour was. “Light! 
give me light!” was the wordless cry of my soul, 
and the light of love shone on me in that very 
hour. 

I felt approaching footsteps. I stretched out my 
hand as I supposed to my mother. Some one took 
it, and I was caught up and held close in the 
arms of her who had come to reveal all things to 
me, and, more than all things else, to love me. 

The morning after my teacher came she led me 
into her room and gave me a doll. The little 
blind children at the Perkins Institution had sent 
it and Laura Bridgman had dressed it; but I did 
not know this until afterward. When I had 
played with it a little while, Miss Sullivan slowly 
spelled into my hand the word “d-o-1-1.” I was at 
once interested in this finger play and tried to 
imitate it. When I finally succeeded in making 
the letters correctly I was flushed with childish 
pleasure and pride. Running downstairs to my 
mother I held up my hand and made the letters 
for doll. I did not know that I was spelling a 
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word or even that words existed; I was simply 
making my fingers go in monkey-like imitation. 
In the days that followed I learned to spell in 
this uncomprehending way a great many words, 
among them pin, hat, cup and a few verbs like 
sit, stand and walk. But my teacher had been 
with me several weeks before I understood that 
everything has a name. 

One day, while I was playing with my new 
doll, Miss Sullivan put my big rag doll into my 
lap also, spelled ^^d-o-l-F’ and tried to make me 
understand that ^^d-o-l-F^ applied to both. Earlier 
in the day we had had a tussle over the words 
^‘m-u-g” and “w-a-t-e-r.” Miss Sullivan had tried 
to impress it upon me that ‘‘m u g” is mug and 
that “w a t e r” is water, but I persisted in con- 
founding the two. In despair she had dropped the 
subject for the time, only to renew it at the first 
opportunity. I became impatient at her repeated 
attempts and, seizing the new doll, I dashed it 
upon the floor. I was keenly delighted when I felt 
the fragments of the broken doll at my feet. 
Neither sorrow nor regret followed my passion- 
ate outburst. I had not loved the doll. In the still, 
dark world in which I lived there was no strong 
sentiment or tenderness. I felt my teacher sweep 
the fragments to one side of the hearth, and I 
had a sense of satisfaction that the cause of my 
discomfort was removed. She brought me my hat, 
and I knew I was going out into the warm sun- 
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shine. This thought, if a wordless sensation may 
be called a thought, made me hop and skip with 
pleasure. 

We walked down the path to the well-house, 
attracted by the fragrance of the honeysuckle 
with which it was covered. Some one was draw- 
ing water and my teacher placed my hand under 
the spout. As the cool stream gushed over one 
hand she spelled into the other the word water j. 
first slowly, then rapidly. I stood still, my whole 
attention fixed upon the motions of her fingers. 
Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as of some- 
thing forgotten — a thrill of returning thought; 
and somehow the mystery of language was re- 
vealed to me. I knew then that ^ V a t e r” meant 
the wonderful cool something that was flowing 
over my hand. That living word awakened my 
soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set it free! There 
were barriers still, it is true, but barriers that 
could in time be swept away. 

I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything 
had a name, and each name gave birth to a new 
thought. As we returned to the house every object 
which I touched seemed to quiver with life. That 
was because I saw everything wdth the strange, 
new sight that had come to me. On entering the 
door I remembered the doll I had broken, I felt 
my way to the hearth and picked up the pieces. I 
tiied vainly to put them together. Then my eyes 
filled with tears ; for I realized what I had done, 
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and for the first time I felt repentance and sor- 
row. 

I learned a great many new words that day. I 
do not remember what they all were; but I do 
know that mother j father, sister, teacher were 
among them — ^words that were to make the 
world blossom for me, “like Aaron’s rod, with 
flowers.” It would have been difficult to find a 
happier child than I was as I lay in my crib at 
the close of that eventful day and lived over the 
joys it had brought me, and for the first time 
longed for a new day to come. 



OSCAR WILDE— MAN OF LETTERS 
(In Prison) 


I HAVE no desire to complain. One of the 
many lessons that one learns in prison is, 
that things are what they are and will be what 
they will be. 

Su£fering is one very long moment. We can 
not divide it by seasons. We can only record its 
moods, and chronicle their return. With us time 
itself does not progress. It revolves. It seems to 
circle round one centre of pain. The paralyzing 
immobility of a life every circumstance of which 
is regulated after an unchangeable pattern, so 
that we eat and drink and lie down and pray, or 
kneel at least for prayer, according to the inflex- 
ible laws of an iron formula: this immobile qual- 
ity, that makes each dreadful day in the very 
minutest detail like its brother, seems to com- 
municate itself to those external forces, the very 
essence of whose existence is ceaseless change. Of 
seed-time or harvest, of the reapers bending over 
the corn, or the grape gatherers threading through 
the vines, of the grass in the orchard made white 
with broken blossoms or strewn with fallen fruit ; 
ns 
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of these we know nothing, and can know nothing. 

For us there is only one season, the season of 
sorrow. The very sun and moon seem taken from 
us. Outside, the day may be blue and gold, but 
the light that creeps down through the thickly- 
mufRed glass of the small iron-barred window be- 
neath which one sits is grey and niggard. It is 
always twhlight in one’s cell, as it is always twi- 
light in one’s heart. And in the sphere of thought, 
no less than in the sphere of time, motion is no 
more. The thing that you personally, have long 
ago forgotten, or can easily forget, is happening 
to me now, and will happen to me again to- 
morrow. Remember this, and you will be able to 
understand a little of why I am writing, and 
in this manner writing. . . . 

Three more months go over and my mother 
dies. No one knew how deeply I loved and 
honoured her. Her death was terrible to me ; but 
I, once a lord of language, have no words in 
winch to express my anguish and my shame. 
Never even in the most perfect days of my de- 
velopment as an artist could I have found words 
fit to bear so august a burden; or to move with 
sufficient stateliness of music through the purple 
pageant of my incommunicable woe. She and my 
father had bequeathed me a name they had made 
noble and honoured, not merely in literature, 
art, archaeology, and science, but in the public 
history of my own country, in its evolution as a 
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nation. I had disgraced that name eternally- I 
had made it a low byword among low people. I 
had dragged it through the very mire. I had 
given it to brutes that they might make it brutal, 
and to fools that they might turn it into a syno- 
nym for folly. What I suffered then, anid still 
suffer, is not for pen to write or paper to record. 
My wife, always kind and gentle to me, rather 
than that I should hear the news from indilfercnt 
lips, travelled, ill as she was, all the way from 
Genoa to England to break to me herself the 
tidings of so T '•reparable, so irredeemable, a loss. 
Messages of sympathy reached me from all who 
had still affection for me. Even people who had 
not known me personally, hearing that a new 
sorrow had broken into my life, wrote to ask that 
some expression of their condolence should be 
conveyed to me. . . . 

Prosperity, pleasure and success, may be rough 
of grain and common in fibre, but sorrow is the 
most sensitive of all created things. There is 
nothing that stirs in the whole world of thought 
to which sorrow does not vibrate in terrible and 
exquisite pulsation. The thin beaten-out leaf of 
tremulous gold that chronicles the direction of 
forces the eye cannot see is in comparison coarse. 
It is a wound that bleeds when any hand but that 
of love touches it, and even then must bleed 
again, though not in pain. 

Where there is sorrow there is holy groxmd. 
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Some day people will realize what that means. 
They will know nothing of life till they do. 

and natures like his can realize it. When I 

was brought down from my prison to the Court 

of Bankruptcy, between two policemen, 

waited in the long dreary corridor that, before 
the whole crowd, whom an action so sweet and 
simple hushed into silence, he might gravely raise 
his hat to me, as, handcuffed and with bowed 
head, I passed him by. Men have gone to heaven 
for smaller things than that. It was in this spirit, 
and with this mode of love, that the saints knelt 
down to wash the feet of the poor, or stooped to 
kiss the leper on the cheek. I have never said one 
single word to him about what he did. I do not 
know to the present moment whether he is 
aware that I was even conscious of his action. It 
is not a thing for which one can render formal 
thanks in formal words. I store it in the treasure- 
house of my heart. I keep it there as a secret 
debt that I am glad to think I can never possibly 
repay. It is embalmed and kept sweet by the 
myrrh and cassia of many tears. When wisdom 
has been profitless to me, philosophy barren, and 
the proverbs and phrases of those who have 
sought to give me consolation as dust and ashes 
in my mouth, the memory of that little, lovely, 
silent act of love has unsealed for me all the 
wells of pity : made the desert blossom like a rose, 
-and brought me out of the bitterness of lonely 
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exile into harmony with the wounded, broken, 
iand great heart of the world. When people are 
able to understand, not merely how beautiful 

’s action was, but why it meant so much to 

me, and always will mean so much, then, perhaps, 
they will realize how and in what spirit they 
should approach me. . . . 

Other miserable men when they are thrown 
into prison, if they are robbed of the beauty of 
the world are at least safe in some measure from 
the world’s most deadly slings, most awful ar- 
rows. They can hide in the darkness of their 
cells and of their very disgrace make a mode of 
sanctuary. The world having had its will goes its 
way, and they are left to suffer undisturbed. 
[With me it has been different. Sorrow after 
sorrow has come beating at the prison doors in 
search of me; they have opened the gates wide 
and let them in. Hardly if at all have my friends 
been suffered to see me. But my enemies have had 
full access to me always; twice in my public ap- 
pearances in the Bankruptcy Court; twice again 
in my public transferences from one prison to 
another have I been shown under conditions of 
unspeakable humiliation to the gaze and mock- 
ery of men. The messenger of Death has brought 
me his tidings and gone his way; and in entire 
solitude and isolated from all that could give me 
comfort or suggest relief I have had to bear the 
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intolerable burden of misery and remorse, which 
the memory of my mother placed upon me and 
places on me still. Hardly has that wound been 
dulled, not healed, by time, when violent and 
bitter and harsh letters come to me from solici- 
tors. I am at once taunted and threatened with 
poverty. That I can bear. I can school myself 
to worse than that; but my two children are 
taken from me by legal procedure. That is, and 
always will remain to me a source of infinite dis- 
tress, of infinite pain, of grief without end or 
limit. That the law should decide and take upon 
itself to decide that I am one unfit to be with my 
own children is something quite horrible to me. 
The disgrace of prison is as nothing compared 
with it. I envy the other men who tread the 
yard along with me. I am sure that their children 
wait for them, look for their coming, will be 
sweet to them. 

The poor are wiser, more charitable, more 
kind, more sensitive than we are. In their eyes 
prison is a tragedy in a man's life, a misfortune, 
a casualty, something that calls for sympathy in 
others. They speak of one who is in prison as of 
one who is ''in trouble" simply. It is the phrase 
they always use, and the expression has the per- 
fect wisdom of love in it. With people of our 
own rank it is different. With us, prison makes 
a man a pariah. I, and such as I am, have hardly 
any right to air and sun. Our presence taints the 
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pleasures of others. We are unwelcome when we 
reappear. To revisit the glimpses of the moon is 
not for us. Our very children are taken away. 
Those lovely links with humanity are broken. 
We are doomed to be solitary, while our sons 
still live. We are denied the one thing that might 
heal us and keep us, that might bring balm to 
the bruised heart, and peace to the soul in 
pain. . . , 

I must say to myself that I ruined myself, 
and that nobody great or small can be ruined 
except by his own hand. I am quite ready to say 
so. I am trying to say so, though they may not 
think it at the present moment. This pitiless 
indictment I bring without pity against myself. 
Terrible as was what the world did to me, what 
I did to myself was far more terrible still. 

I was a man who stood in symbolic relations 
to the art and culture of my age. I had realized 
this for myself at the very dawn of my manhood, 
and had forced my age to realize it afterwards. 
Few men hold such a position in their own life- 
time, and have it so acknowledged. It is usually 
discerned, if discerned at all, by the historian, or 
the critic, long after both the man and his age 
have passed away. With me it was different. I 
felt it myself, and made others feel it. Byron was 
a symbolic figure, but his relations w’-ere to the 
passion of his age and its weariness of passion. 
Mine were to something more noble, more per- 
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manent, of more vital issue, of larger scope. 

The gods had given me almost everything. I 
had genius, a distinguished name, high social 
position, brilliancy, intellectual daring, I made 
art a philosophy and philosophy an art: I altered 
the minds of men and the colours of things : there 
was nothing I said or did that did not make 
people wonder. I took the drama, the most ob- 
jective form known to art, and made it as per- 
sonal a mode of expression as the lyric or sonnet ; 
at the same time I widened its range and en- 
riched its characterization. Drama, novel, poem 
in prose, poem in rhyme, subtle or fantastic 
dialogue, whatever I touched, I made beautiful 
in a new mode of beauty: to truth itself I gave 
what is false no less than what is true as its 
rightful province, and showed that the false and 
the true are merely forms of intellectual exist- 
ence. I treated art as the supreme reality and 
life as a mere mode of fiction. I awoke the imagi- 
nation of my century so that it created myth 
and legend around me. I summed up all systems 
in a phrase and all existence in an epigram. Along 
with these things I had things that were differ- 
ent. But I let myself be lured into long spells of 
senseless and sensual ease. I amused myself with 
being a fianeur, a dandy, a man of fashion, I 
surrounded myself with the smaller natures and 
the meaner minds. I became the spendthrift of 
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my own genius, and to waste an eternal youth 
gave me a curious joy. Tired of being on the 
heights, I deliberately went to the depths in the 
search for new sensation. What the paradox was 
to me in the sphere of thought, perversity be- 
came to me in the sphere of passion. Desire, at 
the end, was a malady, or a madness, or both. I 
grew careless of the lives of others. I took pleas- 
ure where it pleased me, and passed on. I forgot 
that every little action of the common day makes 
or unmakes character, and that therefore what 
one has done in the secret chamber one has some 
day to cry aloud on the housetops. I ceased to be 
lord over myself. I was no longer the captain 
of my soul, and did not know it. I allowed pleas- 
ure to dominate me, I ended in horrible disgrace. 
There is only one thing for me now, absolute 
humility. 

I have lain in prison for nearly two years. 
Out of my nature has come wild despair; an 
abandonment to grief that was piteous even to 
look at; terrible and impotent rage; bitterness 
and scorn ; anguish that wept aloud ; misery that 
could find no voice; sorrow that was dumb. I 
have passed through every possible mood of suf- 
fering. Better than Wordsworth himself I know 
what Wordsworth meant when he said — 

‘'Suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark, 

And has the nature of infinity.” 
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But while there were times when I rejoiced in 
the idea that my sufferings were to be endless, I 
could not bear them to be without meaning. Now 
I find hidden somewhere away in my nature 
something that tells me that nothing in the whole 
world is meaningless, and suffering least of alL 
That something hidden away in my nature, like 
a treasure in a field, is Humility. 

It is the last thing left in me, and the best: 
the ultimate discovery at which I have arrived, 
the starting- point for a fresh development. It 
has come to me right out of myself, so I know 
that it has come at the proper time. It could not 
have come before, nor later. Had any one told 
me of it, I would have rejected it. Had it been 
brought to me, I would have refused it. As I 
found it, I want to keep it. I must do so. It is 
the one thing that has in it the elements of life, 
of a new life, a Vita Nuova for me. Of all things 
it is the strangest; one cannot give it away and 
another may not give it to one. One cannot ac- 
quire it except by surrendering everything that 
one has. It is only when one has lost all things, 
that one knows that one possesses it. . . . 

What is said, however, by myself or by others, 
matters little. The important thing, the thing 
that lies before me, the thing that I have to do, 
if the brief remainder of my days is not to be 
maimed, marred, and incomplete, is to absorb 
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into my nature all that has been done to me, to 
make it part of me, to accept it without com- 
plaint, fear, or reluctance. The supreme vice is 
shallowness. Whatever is realized is right. 

When first I was put into prison some people 
advised me to try and forget who I was. It was 
ruinous advice. It is only by realizing what I 
am that I have found comfort of any kind. Now 
I am advised by others to try on my release to 
forget that I have ever been in a prison at all. 
I know that would be equally fatal. It would 
mean that I would always be haunted by an 
intolerable sense of disgrace, and that those things 
that are meant for me as much as for anybody 
else — the beauty of the sun and moon, the pa- 
geant of the seasons, the music of daybreak and 
the silence of great nights, the rain falling 
through the leaves, or the dew creeping over the 
grass and making it silver — would all be tainted 
for me, and lose their healing power and their 
power of communicating joy. To regret one’s 
own experiences is to arrest one’s own develop- 
ment. To deny one’s own experiences is to put a 
lie into the lips of one’s own life. It is no less 
than a denial of the soul. 

For just as the body absorbs things of all 
kinds, things common and unclean no less than 
those that the priest or a vision has cleansed, 
and converts them into swiftness or strength, 
into the play of beautiful muscles and the mould- 
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ing of fair flesh, into the curves and colours of 
the hair, the lips, the eye ; so the soul in its turn 
has its nutritive functions also, and can trans- 
form into noble moods of thought and passions of 
high import wha^: in itself is base, cruel, and 
degrading ; nay, more, may find in these its most 
august modes of assertion, and can often reveal 
itself most perfectly through what was intended 
to desecrate or destroy. 

The fact of my having been the common pris- 
oner of a common gaol I must frankly accept, 
and, curious as it may seem, one of the things I 
shall have to teach myself is not to be ashamed 
of it. I must accept it as a punishment, and if one 
is ashamed of having been punished, one might 
just as well never have been punished at all. Of 
course there are many things of which I was con- 
victed that I had not done, but then there are 
many things of which I was convicted that I had 
done, and a still greater number of things in my 
life for which I was never indicted at all. And as 
the gods are strange, and punish us for what is 
good and humane in us as much as for what is 
evil and perverse, I must accept the fact that one 
is punished for the good as well as for the evil 
that one does. I have no doubt that it is quite 
right one should be. It helps one, or should help 
one, to realize both, and not to be too conceited 
about either. And if I then am not ashamed of 
my punishment, as I hope not to be, I shall be 
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able to think, and walk, and live with freedom. 

Many men on their release carry their prison 
about with them into the air, and hide it as a 
secret disgrace in their hearts, and at length, like 
poor poisoned things, creep into some hole and 
die. It is wretched that they should have to do so, 
and it is wrong, terribly wrong, of society that 
it should force them to do so. Society takes upon 
itself the right to inflict appalling punishment on 
the individual, but it also has the supreme vice of 
shallowness, and fails to realize what it has done. 
When the man’s punishment is over, it leaves 
him to himself ; that is to say, it abandons him at 
the very moment when its highest duty towards 
him begins. It is really ashamed of its own ac- 
tions, and shuns those whom it has punished, as 
people shun a creditor whose debt they cannot 
pay, or one on whom they have inflicted an irrep- 
arable, an irredeemable wrong. I can claim on 
my side that if I realize what I have suffered, 
society should realize what it has inflicted on me; 
and that there should be no bitterness or hate on 
either side. 

Of course I know that from one point of 
view things will be made different for me than 
for others ; must indeed, by the very nature of the 
case, be made so. The poor thieves and outcasts 
who are imprisoned here with me are in many 
respects more fortunate than I am. The little 
jvay in grey city or green field that saw their sin 
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is small; to find those who know nothing of 
what they have done they need go no further 
than a bird might fly between the twilight at 
dawn and dawn itself: but for me the world is 
shrivelled to a handsbreadth, and everywhere I 
turn my name is written on the rocks in lead* 
For I have come, not from obscurity into the 
momentary notoriety of crime, but from a sort 
of eternity of fame to a sort of eternity of infamy, 
and sometimes seem to myself to have shown, if 
indeed it required showing, that between the 
famous and the infamous there is but one step, 
if as much as one. 

Still, in the very fact that people will recognize 
me wherever I go, and know all about my life, 
as far as its follies go, I can discern something 
good for me. It will force on me the necessity of 
again asserting myself as an artist, and as soon as 
I possibly can. If I can produce only one beauti- 
ful work of art I shall be able to rob malice of 
its venom, and cowardice of its sneer, and to 
pluck out the tongue of scorn by the roots. 

And if life be, as it surely is, a problem to me, 
I am no less a problem to life. People must adopt 
some attitude towards me, and so pass judgment 
both on themselves and me. I need not say I am 
not talking of particular individuals. The only 
people I would care to be with now are artists 
and people who have suffered: those who know 
what beauty is, and those who know what sor- 
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TOW is: nobody else interests me. Nor am I mak- 
ing any demands on life. In all that I have 
said I am simply concerned with my own mental 
attitude towards life as a whole ; and I feel that 
not to be ashamed of having been punished is 
one of the first points I must attain to, for the 
sake of my own perfection, and because I am so 
imperfect. 

Then I must learn how to be happy. Once 
I knew it, or thought I knew it, by instinct. It 
was always springtime once in my heart. Iviy 
temperament was akin to joy. I filled my life 
to the very brim with pleasure, as one might fill 
a cup to the very brim with wine. Now I am ap- 
proaching life from a completely new standpoint^ 
and even to conceive happiness is often extremely 
difficult for me. I remember during my first term 
at Oxford reading in Pater’s Renaissance — that 
book which has had such strange influence over 
my life — ^how Dante places low in the Inferno 
those who wilfully live in sadness; and going to 
the college library and turning to the passage in 
the Divine Comedy where beneath the dreary 
marsh lie those who were ‘‘sullen in the sweet 
air,” saying for ever and ever through their 
sighs — 

‘^Tristi fummo 

Nell aer dolce che dal sol s’allegra.” 


if Jtnew tfie Church condemned accidia, but the 
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whole idea seemed to me quite fantastic, just 
the sort of sin, I fancied, a priest who knew noth- 
ing about real life would invent. Nor could I 
understand how Dante, who says that “sorrow 
remarries us to God,’’ could have been so harsh 
to those who were enamoured of melancholy, 
if any such there really were. I had no idea that 
some day this would become to me one of the 
greatest temptations of my life. 

While I was in Wandsworth prison I longed 
to die. It was my one desire. When after two 
months in the infirmary I was transferred here, 
and found myself growing gradually better in 
physical health, I was filled with rage. I deter- 
mined to commit suicide on the very day on 
;which I left prison. After a time that evil mood 
passed away, and I made up my mind to live, 
but to wear gloom as a king wears purple : never 
to smile again : to turn whatever house I entered 
into a house of mourning: to make my friends 
walk slowly in sadness with me: to teach them 
that melancholy is the true secret of life : to maim 
them with an alien sorrow: to mar them with my 
'own pain. Now I feel quite differently. I see it 
would be both ungrateful and unkind of me to 
pull so long a face that when my friends came 
to see me they would have to make their faces 
still longer in order to show their sympathy ; or, 
if I desired to entertain them, to invite them to 
sit down silently to bitter herbs and funeral 
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baked meats. I must learn how to be cheerful 
and happy. 

The last two occasions on which I was al- 
lowed to see my friends here, I tried to be as 
cheerful as possible, and to show my cheerful- 
ness, in order to make them some slight return 
for their trouble in coming all the way from 
town to see me. It is only a slight return, I 
know, but it is the one, I feel certain, that pleases 
them most. I saw R for an hour on Satur- 

day week, and I tried to give the fullest possible 
expression of the delight I really felt at our meet- 
ing. And that, in the views and ideas I am here 
shaping for myself, I am quite right is shown to 
me by the fact that now for the first time since 
my imprisonment I have a real desire for life. 

There is before me so much to do that I 
would regard it as a terrible tragedy if I died 
before I was allowed to complete at any rate a 
little of it. I see new developments in art and life, 
each one of which is a fresh mode of perfection. 
I long to live so that I can explore what is no 
less than a new world to me. Do you want to 
know what this new world is? I think you can 
guess 'what it is. It is the world in which I have 
been living. Sorrow, then, and all that it teaches 
one, is my new world. 

I used to live entirely for pleasure. I shunned 
suffering and sorrow of every kind. I hated both. 
I resolved to ignore them as far as possible: to 
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treat them, that is to say, as modes of imperfec- 
tion. They were not part of my scheme of life. 
.They had no place in my philosophy. My mother, 
who knew life as a whole, used often to quote to 
me Goethe s lines — written by Carlyle in a book 
he had given her years ago, and translated by 
him, I fancy, also: — 

“Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 

Who never spent the midnight hours 

Weeping and waiting for the morrow, — 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers/^ 

They were the lines which that noble Queen 
of Prussia, whom Napoleon treated with such 
coarse brutality, used to quote in her humiliation 
and exile; they were the lines my mother often 
quoted in the troubles of her later life. I abso- 
lutely declined to accept or admit the enormous 
truth hidden in them. I could not understand it. 
I remember quite well how I used to tell her 
that I did not want to eat my bread in sorrow, 
or to pass any night weeping and watching for 
a more bitter dawn. 

I don’t regret for a single moment having 
lived for pleasure. I did it to the full, as one 
should do everything that one does. There was 
no pleasure I did not experience. I threw the 
pearl of my soul into a cup of wine. I went dowa 
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the primrose path to the sound of flutes. I lived 
on honeycomb. But to have continued the same 
life would have been wrong because it would 
have been limiting. I had to pass on. The other 
half of the garden had its secrets for me also. 
Of course all this is foreshadowed and prefigured 
in my books. Some of it is in The Happy Prince, 
some of it in The Young King, notably in the 
passage where the bishop says to the kneeling 
boy, '‘Is not He who made misery wiser than 
thou art?” a phrase which when I wrote it 
seemed to me little more than a phrase; a great 
deal of it is hidden away in the note of doom 
that like a purple thread runs through the tex- 
ture of Dorian Gray; in The Critic as Artist it 
is set forth in many colours; in The Soul of Man 
it is written down, and in letters too easy to read ; 
it is one of the refrains whose recurring motifs 
make Salome so like a piece of music and bind 
it together as a ballad; in the prose poem of the 
man who from the bronzp of the image of the 
“Pleasure that liveth for a moment” has to make 
the image of the “Sorrow that abideth for ever” 
it is incarnate. It could not have been otherwise. 
At every single moment of one’s life one is what 
one is going to be no less than what one has been. 
Art is a symbol, because man is a symbol. 

It is, if I can fully attain to it, the ultimate 
realization of the artistic life. For the artistic 
life is simply self-development. Humility in the 
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artist IS his frank acceptance of all experiences, 
just as love in the artist is simply the sense of 
beauty that reveals to the world its body and its 
soul. 

If after I am free a friend of mine gave a 
feast, and did not invite me to it, I should not 
mind a bit. I can be perfectly happy by myself. 
With freedom, flowers, books, and the moon, who 
could not be perfectly happy? Besides, feasts are 
not for me any more. I have given too many to 
care about them. That side of life is over for me, 
very fortunately, I dare say. But if after I am 
free a friend of mine had a sorrow and refused to 
allow me to share it, I should feel it most bit- 
terly. If he shut the doors of the house of mourn- 
ing against me, I would come back again and 
again and beg to be admitted, so that I might 
share in what I was entitled to share in. If he 
thought me unworthy, unfit to weep with him, 
I should feel it as the most poignant humiliation, 
as the most terrible mode in which disgrace could 
be inflicted on me. But that could not be. I have 
a right to share in sorrow, and he who can look 
at the loveliness of the world and share its sor- 
row, and realize something of the wonder of 
both, is in immediate contact with divine things, 
and has got as near to God’s secret as anyone 
can get. 
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Everything about my tragedy has been hideous, 
mean, repellent, lacking in style; our very dress 
makes us grotesque. We are the zanies of sorrow. 
We are clowns whose hearts are broken. We are 
specially designed to appeal to the sense of 
humour. On November 13th, 1895, I was 

brought down here from London. From two 
o^clock till halFpast two on that day I had to 
stand on the centre platform of Clapham Junc- 
tion in convict dress, and handcuffed, for the 
world to look at. I had been taken out of the 
hospital ward without a moment’s notice being 
given to me. Of all possible objects I was the 
most grotesque. When people saw me they 
laughed. Each train as it came up swelled the 
audience. Nothing could exceed their amusement. 
That was, of course, before they knew who I was. 
As soon as they had been informed they laughed 
still more. For half an hour I stood there in 
the grey November rain surrounded by a jeering 
mob. 

For a year after that was done to me I wept 
every day at the same hour and for the same space 
of time. That is not such a tragic thing as 
possibly it sounds to you. To those who are in 
prison tears are a part of every day’s experience. 
A day in prison on which one does not weep is 
a day on which one’s heart is hard, not a day on 
which one’s heart is happy. 
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Well, now I am really beginning to feel more 
regret for the people who laughed than for my- 
self. Of course when they saw me I was not on 
my pedestal, I was in the pillory. But it is a 
very unimaginative nature that only cares for 
people on their pedestals. A pedestal may be a 
very unreal thing. A pillory is a terrific reality. 
They should have known also how to interpret 
sorrow better. I have said that behind sorrow 
there is always sorrow. It were wiser still to say 
that behind sorrow there is always a soul. And to 
mock at a soul in pain is a dreadful thing. In 
the strangely simple economy of the world people 
only get what they give, and to those who have 
not enough imagination to penetrate the mere 
outward of things, and feel pity, what pity can 
be given save that of scorn ? 

I write this account of the mode of my being 
transferred here simply that it should be realized 
how hard it has been for me to get anything out 
of my punishment but bitterness and despair. I 
have, however, to do it, and now and then I have 
moments of submission and acceptance. All the 
spring may be hidden in the single bud, and the 
low ground nest of the lark may hold the joy 
that is to herald the feet of many rose-red dawns. 
So perhaps whatever beauty of life still remains 
to me is contained in some moment of surrender, 
abasement, and humiliation. I can, at any rate, 
merely proceed on the lines of my own develop- 
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ment, and, accepting all that has happened to 
me, make myself worthy of it. 

I am to be released, if all goes well with me, 
towards the end of May, and hope to go at once 

to some little seaside village abroad with R 

and M . 

The sea, as Euripides says in one of his plays 
about Iphigeneia, washes away the stains and 
wounds of the world. 

I hope to be at least a month with my friends, 
and to gain peace and balance, and a less trou- 
bled heart, and a sweeter mood; and then if I 

feel able I shall arrange through R to go 

to some quiet foreign town like Bruges whose 
grey houses and green canals and cool still ways 
had a charm for me years ago. I have a strange 
longing for the great simple primeval things, 
such as the sea, to me no less of a mother than 
the Earth. It seems to me that we all look at 
Nature too much, and live with her too little. 
I discern great sanity in the Greek attitude. They 
never chattered about sunsets, or discussed 
whether the shadows on the grass were really 
mauve or not. But they saw that the sea was 
for the swimmer, and the sand for the feet of 
the runner. They loved the trees for the shadow 
that they cast, and the forest for its silence at 
noon. The vineyard-dresser wreathed his hair 
with ivy that he might keep off the rays of the 
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sun as he stooped over the young shoots, and 
for the artist and the athlete, the two types that 
Greece gave us, they plaited with garlands the 
leaves of the bitter laurel and of the wild parsley, 
which else had been of no service to men. 

We call ours a utilitarian age, and we do not 
know the uses of any single thing. We have for- 
gotten that water can cleanse, and fire purify, 
and that the Earth is mother to us all. As a con- 
sequence our art is of the moon and plaj'-s with 
shadows, while Greek art is of the sun and deals 
directly with things. I feel sure that in elemental 
forces there is purification, and I want to go back 
to them and live in their presence. 

Oscar Wilde. 



WALT WHITMAN— SINGER OF 
DEMOCRACY * 

P erhaps the best of songs heard, or of any 
and all true love, or life’s fairest episodes 
or sailors’, soldiers’ tr)dng scenes on lands or sea, 
is the resume of them, or any of them, long after- 
wards, looking at the actualities away back past, 
with all their practical excitations gone. How the 
soul loves to float amid such reminiscences! 

So here I sit gossiping in the early candle-light 
of old age — I and my book — casting backward 
glances over our travel’d road. After completing, 
as it were, the journey — (a varied jaunt of years, 
with many halts and gaps of intervals — or some 
lengthen’d ship-voyage, wherein more than once 
the last hour had apparently arrived, and* we 
seem’d certainly going down — ^yet reaching port 
in a sufficient way through all discomfitures at 
last) — After completing my poems, I am curious 
to review them in the light of their own (at the 
time unconscious, or mostly unconscious) inten- 
tions, with certain unfoldings of the thirty years 
they seek to embody. These lines, therefore, will 
probably blend the weft of first purposes and 


From “A Backward Glance O’er Travel’d Roads.” 
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speculations, with the warp of that experience 
afterwards, always bringing strange develop- 
ments. 

Result of seven or eight stages and struggles 
extending through nearly thirty years, (as I nigh 
my three-score-and-ten I live largely on mem- 
ory), I look upon “Leaves of Grass,” now fin- 
ish’d to the end of its opportunities and powers, 
as my definitive carte visit e to the coming genera- 
tions of the New World, ^ if I may assume to say 
so. That I have not gain’d the acceptance of my 
own time, but have fallen back on fond dreams of 
the future — anticipations — (“still lives the song, 
though Regnar dies”) — That from a worldly 
and business point of view “Leaves of Grass” has 
been worse than a failure — that public criticism 
on the book and myself as author of it yet shows 
mark’d anger and contempt more than anything 
else — (“I find a solid line of enemies to you 
everywhere,” — letter from W. S. K., Boston, 
May 28, 1884) — ^And that solely for publish- 
ing it I have been the object of two or three 
pretty serious special official buffetings — is all 
probably no more than I ought to have expected. 
I had my choice when I commenc’d. I bid neither 
for soft eulogies, big money returns, nor the ap- 

*When Champollion, on his death-bed, handed to 
the printer the revised proof of his “Egyptian Gram- 
mar,’’ he said gayly, “Be careful of this — it is my 
carte de visite to posterity.” 
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probation of existing schools and conventions. As 
fulfiird or partially fulfiird, the best comfort of 
the whole business (after a small band of the 
dearest friends and upholders ever vouchsafed to 
man or cause — doubtless all the more faithful 
and uncompromising — this little phalanx! — for 
being so few) is that, unstopp'd and un warp'd by 
any influence outside the soul within me, I have 
had my say entirely my own way, and put it un- 
erringly on record — the value thereof to be de- 
cided by time. 

In calculating that decision, William O’Con- 
nor and Dr. Bucke are far more peremptory 
than I am. Behind all else that can be said, I 
consider “Leaves of Grass" and its theory ex- 
perimental as, in the deepest sense, I consider 
our American republic itself to be, with its the- 
ory. (I think I have at least enough philosophy 
not to be too absolutely certain of anything, or 
any results.) In the second place, the volume is a 
sortie — ^whether to prove triumphant, and con- 
quer its field of aim and escape and construction, 
nothing less than a hundred years from now can 
fully answer. I consider the point that I have 
positively gain’d a hearing, to far more than 
m^ke up for any and all other lacks and with- 
holdings. Essentially, that was from the first, 
and has remain'd throughout, the main object. 
Now it seems to be achiev'd, I am certainly con- 
tented to waive any otherwise momentous draw- 
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backs, as of little account. Candidly and dis- 
passionately reviewing all my intentions, I feel 
that they were creditable — and I accept the re- 
sult, whatever it may be. 

After continued personal ambition and effort, 
as a young fellow, to enter with the rest into 
competition for the usual rewards, business, polit- 
ical, literary, &c. — to take part in the great 
mHee, both for victory’s prize itself and to do 
some good — After years of those aims and pur- 
suits, I found myself remaining possess’d, at the 
age of thirty-one to thirty-three, with a special 
desire and conviction. Or rather, to be quite 
exact, a desire that had been flitting through my 
previous life, or hovering on the flanks, mostly 
indefinite hitherto, had steadily advanced to the 
front, defined itself, and finally dominated every- 
thing else. This was a feeling or ambition to 
articulate and faithfully express in literary or 
poetic form, and uncompromisingly, my own 
physical, emotional, moral, intellectual, and aes- 
thetic Personality, in the midst of, and tallying, 
the momentous spirit and facts of its immediate 
days, and of current America — and to exploit 
that Personality, identified with place and date, 
in a far more candid and comprehensive sense 
than any hitherto poem or book. 

Perhaps this is in brief, or suggests, all I have 
sought to do. Given the Nineteenth Century, 
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with the United States, and what they furnish as 
area and points of view, ^‘Leaves of Grass” is, 
or seeks to be, simply a faithful and doubtless 
self-wiird record. In the midst of all, it gives one 
man’s — the author’s — identity, ardours, observa- 
tions, faiths, and thoughts, colour’d hardly at all 
with any decided colouring from other faiths or 
other identities. Plenty of songs had been sung 
— beautiful, matchless songs — adjusted to other 
lands than these — another spirit and stage of evo- 
lution; but I would sing, and leave out or put 
in, quite solely with reference to America and to- 
day. Modern science and democracy seem’d to 
be throwing out their challenge to poetry to put 
them in its statements in contradistinction to the 
songs and myths of the past. As I see it now 
(perhaps too late), I have unwittingly taken up 
that challenge and made an attempt at such state- 
ments- — ^v^T’hich I certainly would not assume to 
do now, knowing more clearly what it means. 

For grounds for ^‘Leaves of Grass,” as a poem, 
I abandon’d the conventional themes, which do 
not appear in it : none of the stock ornamentation, 
or choice plots of love or war, or high, excep- 
tional personages of Old-World song; nothing, 
as I may say, for beauty’s sake — no legend, or 
myth, or romance, nor euphemism, nor rhyme. 
But the broadest average of humanity and its 
identities in the now ripening Nineteenth Cen- 
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tury, and especially in each of their countless ex- 
amples and practical occupations in the United 
States to-day. 

One main contrast of the ideas behind every 
page of my verses, compared with establish’d 
poems, is their different relative attitude towards 
God, towards the objective universe, and still 
more (by reflection, confession, assumption, &c.), 
the quite changed attitude of the ego, the one 
chanting or talking, towards himself and towards 
his fellow-humanity. It is certainly time for 
j^merica, above all, to begin this readjustment 
in the scope and basic point of view of verse ; for 
everything else has changed. As I write, I see in 
an article on Wordsworth, in one of the current 
English magazines, the lines, few weeks ago 
an eminent French critic said that, owing to the 
special tendency to science and to its all-devour- 
ing force, poetry would cease to be read in fifty 
years.” But I anticipate the very contrary. Only 
a firmer, vastly broader, new area begins to 
■exist — nay, is already form’d — to which the po- 
etic genius must emigrate. Whatever may have 
been the case in years gone by, the true use for 
the imaginative faculty of modern times is to 
give ultimate vivification to facts, to science, and 
to common lives, endowing them with glows 
and glories and final illustriousness which belong 
to every real thing, and to real things only. 
Without that ultimate vivification — which the 
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poet or other artist alone can give — reality would 
seem incomplete, and science, democracy, and 
life itself, finally in vain. 

Few appreciate the moral revolutions of our 
age, which have been profounder far than the 
material or inventive or war-produced ones. The 
Nineteenth Century, now well towards its close 
(and ripening into fruit the seeds of the two 
preceding centuries — the uprisings of national 
masses and shiftings of boundary-lines — the his- 
torical and other prominent facts of the United 
States — the war of attempted Secession — the 
stormy rush and haste of nebulous forces — never 
can future years witness more excitement and 
din of action — never completer change of army 
front along the whole line, the whole civilized 
world. For all these new and evolutionary facts, 
meanings, purposes, new poetic messages, new 
forms and expressions, are inevitable. 

My Book and I — ^what a period we have pre- 
sumed to span! those thirty years from 1850 to 
’go — and America in them! Proud, proud indeed 
may we be, if we have culFd enough of that 

*The ferment and germination even of the United 
States to-day, dating back to, and in my opinion 
founded on, the Elizabethan age in English history, 
the age of Francis Bacon and Shakspere. Indeed, 
when we pursue it, what growth or advent is there 
that does not date back, back, until lost — perhaps its 
most tantalizing clues lost — in the receded horizons of 
the past? 
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period in its own spirit to worthily waft a few 
live breaths of it to the future! 

Let me not dare, here or anywhere, for my 
own purposes, or any purposes, to attempt the 
definition of Poetry, nor answer the question 
what it is. Like Religion, Love, Nature, while 
those terms are indispensable, and we all give a 
sufficiently accurate meaning to them, in my 
opinion no definition that has ever been made 
sufficiently encloses the name Poetry; nor can any 
rule or convention ever so absolutely obtain but 
some great exception may arise and disregard 
and overturn it. 

Also it must be carefully remember’d that 
first-class literature does not shine by any lu- 
minosity of its own ; nor do its poems. They grow 
of circumstances, and are evolutionary. The ac- 
ual living light is always curiously from else- 
where — follows unaccountable sources, and is 
lunar and relative at the best. There are, I know, 
certain controlling themes that seem endlessly 
appropriated to the poets — as war, in the past — 
in the Bible, religious rapture and adoration — al- 
ways love, beauty, some fine plot, or pensive or 
other emotion. But, strange as it may sound at 
first, I will say there is something striking far 
deeper and towering far higher than those themes 
for the best elements of modern song. 

Just as all the old imaginative w^orks rest, after 
their kind, on long trains of presuppositions, often 
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entirely unmention^d by themselves, yet supply- 
ing the most important bases of them, and with- 
out which they could have had no reason for 
being, so ''Leaves of Grass,’’ before a line was 
written, presupposed something different from 
any other, and, as it stands, is the result of such 
presupposition, I should say, indeed, it were use- 
less to attempt reading the book without first 
carefully tallying that preparatory background 
and quality in the mind. Think of the United 
States to-day — the facts of these thirty-eight or 
forty empires solder’d in one — sixty or seventy 
millions of equals with their lives, their passions, 
their future — these incalculable, modern, Ameri- 
can, seething multitudes around us, of which we 
are inseparable parts! Think, in comparison, of 
the petty environage and limited area of the poets 
of past or present Europe, no matter how great 
their genius. Think of the absence and ignorance 
in all cases hitherto, of the multitudinousness, 
vitality, and the unprecedented stimulants of to- 
day and here. It almost seems as if a poetry with 
cosmic and dynamic features of magnitude and 
limitlessness suitable to the human soul were 
never possible before. It is certain that a poetry 
of absolute faith and equality for the use of the 
democratic masses never was. 

^ In estimating first-class song, a sufficient Na- 
tionality, or, on the other hand, what may be 
call’d the negative and lack of it (as in Goethe’s 
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case, it sometimes seems to me), is often, if not 
always, the first element. One needs only a little 
penetration to see, at more or less removes, the 
material facts of their country and radius, with 
the colouring of the moods of humanity at the 
time, and its gloomy or hopeful prospects, behind 
all poets and each poet, and forming their birth- 
marks. I know very well that my “Leaves*^ could 
not possibly have emerged or been fashion’d or 
completed, from any other era than the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century, nor any other 
land than democratic America, and from the ab- 
solute triumph of the National Union arms. 

And whether my friends claim it for me or 
not, I know well enough, too, that in respect to 
pictorial talent, dramatic situations, and espe- 
cially in verbal melody and all the conventional 
technique of poetry, not only the divine works 
that to-day stand ahead in the world’s reading 
but dozens more, transcend (some of them im- 
measurably transcend) all I have done, or could 
do. But it seem’d to me, as the objects in Nature, 
the themes of aestheticism, and all special ex- 
ploitations of the mind and soul, involve not only 
their own inherent quality, but the quality, just 
as inherent and important, of their point of 
vieWj^ the time had come to reflect all themes 

* According to Immanuel Kant, the last essential 
reality, giving shape and significance to all the rest* 
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and things, old and new, in the lights thrown on 
them by the advent of America and democracy — 
to chant those themes through the utterance of 
one, not only the grateful and reverent legatee 
of the past, but the born child of the New World 
— to illustrate all through the genesis and ensem- 
ble of to-day; and that such illustration and en- 
semble are the chief demands of America’s pros- 
pective imaginative literature. Not to carry out, 
in the approved style, some choice plot of for- 
tune or misfortune, or fancy, or fine thoughts, or 
incidents, or courtesies — all of which has been 
done overwhelmingly and well, probably never to 
be excell’d — but that while in such aesthetic pres- 
entation of objects, passions, plots, thoughts, &c., 
our lands and days do not want, and probably 
will never have, anything better than they already 
possess from the bequests of the past, it still re- 
mains to be said that there is even towards all 
those a subjective and contemporary point of 
view appropriate to ourselves alone, and to our 
new genius and environments, different from 
anything hitherto; and that such conception of 
current or gone-by life and art is for us the only 
means of their assimilation consistent with the 
Western world. 

Indeed, and anyhow, to put it specifically, has 
not the time arrived when (if it must be plainly 
said, for democratic America’s sake, if for no 
Other), there must imperatively come a readjust- 
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ment of the whole theory and nature of Poetry? 
The question is important, and I may turn the 
argument over and repeat it: Does not the best 
thought of our day and Republic conceive of a 
birth and spirit of song superior to anything past 
or present? To the effectual and moral consolida- 
tion of our lands (already, as materially estab- 
lish’d, the greatest factors in known history, and 
far, far greater through what they prelude and 
necessitate, and are to be in future) — to conform 
with and build on the concrete realities and 
theories of the universe furnish’d by science, and 
henceforth the only irrefragable basis for any- 
thing, verse included — to root both influences in 
the emotional and imaginative action of the mod- 
ern time, and dominate all that precedes or op- 
poses them — is not either a radical advance and 
step forward, or a new verteber of the best song 
indispensable ? 

The New World receives with joy the poems 
of the antique, with European feudalism’s rich 
fund of epics, plays, ballads — seeks not in the 
least to deaden or displace those voices from our 
ear and area — ^holds them indeed as indispensable 
studies, influences, records, comparisons. But 
though the dawn-dazzle of the sun of literature 
is in those poems for us of to-day — though per- 
haps the best parts of current character in na- 
tions, social groups, or any man’s or woman’s in- 
dividuality, Old World or New, *are from them 
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— and though if I were ask^d to name the most 
precious bequest to current American civilization 
from all the hitherto ages, I am not sure but I 
would name 'those old and less old songs ferried 
hither from east and west — some serious words 
and debits remain ; some acrid considerations 
demand a hearing. Of the great poems re- 
ceiv’d from abroad and from the ages, and to-day 
enveloping and penetrating America, is there one 
that is consistent with these United States, or 
essentially applicable to them as they are and are 
to be? Is there one whose underlying basis is not 
a denial and insult to democracy? What a com- 
ment it forms, anyhow, on this era of literary ful- 
filment, with the splendid day-rise of science and 
resuscitation of history, that our chief religious 
and poetical works are not our own, nor adapted 
to our light, but have been furnish’d by far-back 
ages out of their arriere and darkness, or, at 
most, twilight dimness! What is there in those 
works that so imperiously and scornfully domi- 
nates all our advanced civilization, and culture? 

Even Shakspere, who so suffuses current letters 
and art (which indeed have in most degrees 
grown out of him), belongs essentially to the 
buried past. Only he holds the proud distinction 
for certain important phases of that past, of be- 
ing the loftiest of the singer’s life has yet given 
voice to. All, however, relate to and rest upon 
conditions, standards, politics, sociologies, ranges 
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of belief, that have been quite eliminated from 
the Eastern hemisphere, and never existed at all 
in the Western. As authoritative types of song 
they belong in America just about as much as the 
persons and institutes they depict. True, it may 
be said, the emotional, moral, and aesthetic na- 
tures of humanity have not radically changed — 
that in these the old poems apply to our times 
and all times, irrespective of date; and that they 
are of incalculable value as pictures of the past. 
I willingly make those admissions and to their 
fullest extent; then advance the points herewith 
as of serious, even paramount importance. 

I have indeed put on record elsewhere my rev- 
erence and eulogy for those never-to-be-exceird 
poetic bequests, and their indescribable precious- 
ness as heirlooms for America. Another and sepa- 
rate point must now be candidly stated. If I had 
not stood before those poems with uncovered 
head, fully aware of their colossal grandeur and 
beauty of form and spirit, I could not have writ- 
ten ‘‘Leaves of Grass.” My verdict and conclu- 
sions as illustrated in its pages are arrived at 
through the temper and inculcation of the old 
works as much as through anything else — perhaps 
more than through anything else. As America 
fully and fairly construed is the legitimate result 
and evolutionary outcome of the past, so I would 
dare to claim for my verse. Without stopping to 
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qualify the averment, the Old World has had the 
poems of myths, fictions, feudalism, conquest, 
caste, dynastic wars, and splendid exceptional 
characters and affairs, which have been great; 
but the New World needs the poems of realities 
and science and of the democratic average and 
basic equality, which shall be greater. In the 
centre of all, and object of all, stands the Human 
Being, towards whose heroic and spiritual evolu- 
tion poems and everything directly or indirectly 
tend. Old World or New. 

Continuing the subject, my friends have more 
than once suggested — or may be the garrulity of 
advancing age is possessing me — some further 
embryonic facts of “Leaves of Grass, and espe- 
cially how I enter’d upon them. Dr. Bucke has, 
in his volume, already fully and fairly described 
the preparation of my poetic field, with the par- 
ticular and general ploughing, planting, seeding, 
and occupation of the ground, till everything was 
fertilized, rooted, and ready to start its own way 
for good or bad. Not till after this, did I attempt 
any serious acquaintance with poetic literature. 
Along in my sixteenth year I had become the pos- 
sessor of a stout, well-cramm’d one thousand 
page octavo volume ( I have it yet), containing 
Walter Scott’s poetry entire — an inexhaustible 
mine and treasury of poetic forage (especially 
the endless forests and jungles of notes) — ^has 
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been so to me for fifty years, and remains so to 
this day.^ 

Later, at intervals, summers and falls, I used 
to go off, sometimes for a week at a stretch, down 
in the country, or to Long Island’s seashores — 
there, in the presence of outdoor influences, I 
went over thoroughly the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and absorb’d (probably to better advantage 
for me than in any library or indoor room — 
it makes such difference where you read), Shaks- 
pere, Ossian, the best translated versions I could 
get of Homer, Eschylus, Sophocles, the old ^ier- 
man Nibelungen, the ancient Hindoo poems, and 
one or two other masterpieces, Dante’s among 
them. As it happen’d, I read the latter mostly in 
an old wood. The Iliad (Buckley’s prose ver- 
sion) I read first thoroughly on the peninsula of 
Orient, northeast end of Long Island, in a shel- 
ter’d hollow of rocks and sand, with the sea on 
each side. (I have wonder’d since why I was not 

♦Sir Walter Scott^s COMPLETE POEMS; espec- 
cially including BORDER MINSTRELSY; then Sir 
Tristrem; Lay of the Last Minstrel; Ballads from the 
German; Marmion; Lady of the Lake; Vision of Don 
Roderick; Lord of the Isles; Rokeby; Bridal of Trier- 
main; Field of Waterloo; Harold the Dauntless; all 
the Dramas; various Introductions, endless interesting 
INotes and Essays on Poetry, Romance, &c. 

Lockhart’s 1883 (or ’34) edition with Scott’s latest 
and copious revisions and annotations. (All the poems 
were thoroughly read by me, but the ballads of the 
Border Minstrelsy over and over again.) 
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overwhelm’d by those mighty masters. Likely be- 
cause I read them, as described, in the full 
presence of Nature, under the sun, with the 
far-spreading landscape and vistas, or the sea 
rolling in.) 

Toward the last I had among much else look’d 
over Edgar Poe’s poems — of which I was not an 
admirer, tho’ I always saw that beyond their 
limited range of melody (like perpetual chimes 
of music bells, ringing from lower b flat up to 
they were melodious expressions, and perhaps 
never excell’d ones, of certain pronounc’d phases 
of human morbidity. (The Poetic area is very 
spacious — has room for all — has so many man- 
sions!) But I was repaid in Poe’s prose by the 
idea that (at any rate for our occasions, our 
day) there can be no such thing as a long poem. 
The same thought had been haunting my mind 
before, but Poe’s argument, though short, work’d 
the sum and proved it to me. 

Another point had an early settlement, clear- 
ing the ground greatly. I saw, from the time my 
enterprise and questionings positively shaped 
themselves (how best can 1 express my own dis- 
tinctive era and surroundings, America, Democ- 
racy?) that the trunk and centre whence the 
answer was to radiate, and to which all should 
return from straying however far a distance, 
must be an identical body and soul, a personality 
— ^which personality, after many considerations 
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and ponderings I deliberately settled should be 
myself — indeed could not be any other. I also 
felt strongly (whether I have shown it or not) 
that to the true and full estimate of the Present 
both the Past and the Future are main consider- 
ations. 

These, however, and much more might have 
gone on and come to naught (almost positively 
would have come to naught), if a sudden, vast, 
terrible, direct and indirect stimulus for new and 
national declamatory expression had not been 
given to me. It is certain, I say, that, although I 
had made a start before, only from the occur- 
rence of the Secession War, and what it showed 
me as by flashes of lightning, with the emotional 
depths it sounded and arous’d (of course, I don’t 
mean in my own heart only, I saw it just as 
plainly in others, in millions) — that only from 
the strong flare and provocation of that war’s 
sights and scenes the final reasons-for-being of an 
autochthonic and passionate song definitely came 
forth. 

I went down to the war fields in Virginia 
(end of 1862), lived thenceforward in camp — - 
saw great battles and the days and nights after- 
ward — partook of all the fluctuations, gloom,, 
despair, hopes again arous’d, courage evoked — 
death readily risk’d — the cause, too — along and 
filling those agonistic and lurid following years,* 
i 863-’64~’65 — the real parturition years (more 
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than i 776 -’ 83 ) of this henceforth homogeneous 
Union. Without those three or four years and the 
experiences they gave, “Leaves of Grass^’ would 
not now be existing, . . . 


Walt Whitman. 
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I N an evil hour for me, as I often bitterly 
thought, its chief manager,^ James Lamert, 
who had lived with us in Bayham Street, seeing 
how I was employed from day to day, and know- 
ing what our domestic circumstances then were, 
proposed that I should go into the blacking ware- 
house, to be as useful as I could, at a salary, I 
think, of six shillings a week. I am not clear 
whether it was six or seven. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, from my uncertainty on this head, that it 
was six at first, and seven afterward. At any 
rate the offer was accepted very willingly by my 
father and mother, and on a Monday morning I 
went down to the blacking warehouse to begin 
my business life. 

It is wonderful to me how I could have been 
so easily cast away at such an age. It is wonderful 
to me, that, even after my descent into the poor 
little drudge I had been since we came to Lon- 
don, no one had compassion enough on me — a 
child of singular abilities, quick, eager, delicate. 

The chief manager of the blacking factory, 
in which he was employed. 

158 
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and soon hurt, bodily or mentally — to suggest 
that something might have been spared, as cer- 
tainly it might have been, to place me at any 
common school. Our friends, I take it, were 
tired out. No one made any sign. My father and 
mother were quite satisfied. They could hardly 
have been more so, if I had been twenty years of 
age, distinguished at a grammar school, and going 
to Cambridge. 

Our relative had kindly arranged to teach me 
something in the dinner-hour, from twelve to 
one, I think it was, every day. But an arrange- 
ment so incompatible with counting-house busi- 
ness soon died away, from no fault of his or 
mine; and for the same reason, my small work- 
table, and my grosses of pots, my papers, string, 
scissors, paste-pot, and labels, by little and little, 
vanished out of the recess in the counting-house, 
and kept company with the other small work- 
tables, grosses of pots, papers, string, scissors, and 
paste-pots, downstairs. It was not long before 
Bob Fagin and I, and another boy whose name 
was Paul Green, but who was currently believed 
to have been christened Poll (a belief which I 
transferred, long afterward again, to Mr. 
Sweedlepipe, in ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit^’), worked 
generally side by side. Bob Fagin was an orphan, 
and lived with his brother-in-law, a waterman. 
Poll Green’s father had the additional distinction 
of being a fireman, and was employed at Drury 
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Lane theatre ; where another relation of Poll’s, I 
think his little sister, did imps in the pantomimes. 

No words can express the secret agony of my 
soul as I sunk into this companionship; compared 
these every day associates with those of my hap- 
pier childhood ; and felt my early hopes of grow- 
ing up to be a learned and distinguished man, 
crushed in my breast. The deep remembrance of 
the sense I had of being utterly neglected and 
hopeless; of the shame I felt in my position; of 
the misery it was to my young heart to believe 
that, day by day, what I had learned, and 
thought, and delighted in, and raised my fancy 
and my emulation up by, was passing away from 
me, never to be brought back any more, cannot 
be written. My whole nature was so penetrated 
with the grief and humiliation of such considera- 
tions that even now, famous and caressed and 
happy, I often forget in my dreams that I have a 
dear wife and children; even that I am a man; 
and wander desolately back to that time of my 
life. 

I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and 
unintentionally, the scantiness of my resources 
and the difficulties of my life. I know that if a 
shilling or so were given me by any one, I spent 
it in a dinner or a tea. I know that I worked, 
from morning to night, with common men and 
boys, a shabby child, I know that I tried, but in- 
effectually, not to anticipate my money, and to 
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make it last the week through; by putting it 
away in a drawer I had in the counting-house, 
wrapped into six little parcels, each parcel con- 
taining the same amount, and labelled with a 
different day. I know that I have lounged about 
the streets, insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed. 
I know that, but for the mercy of God, I might 
easily have been, for any care that was taken of 
me, a little robber or a little vagabond. 

But I held some station at the blacking ware- 
house too. Besides that my relative at the 
counting-house did what a man so occupied, and 
dealing with a thing so anomalous, could, to treat 
me as one upon a different footing from the rest, 
I never said, to man or boy, how it was that I 
came to be there, or gave the least indication of 
being sorry that I was there. That I suffered in 
secret, and that I suffered exquisitely, no one ever 
knew but I. How much I suffered, it is, as I have 
said already, utterly beyond my power to tell. 
No man^s imagination can overstep the reality. 
But I kept my own counsel, and I did my work. 
I knew from the first, that if I could not do my 
work as well as any of the rest, I could not hold 
myself above slight and contempt. I soon became 
at least as expeditious and as skilful with my 
hands, as either of the other boys. Though per- 
fectly familiar with them, my conduct and man- 
ners were different enough from theirs to place 
a space between us. They and the men always 
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Spoke of me as ‘‘the young gentleman.” A cer- 
tain man (a soldier once) named Thomas, who 
was the foreman, and another man Harry, who 
was the carman, and wore a red jacket, used to 
call me “Charles” sometimes in speaking to me; 
but I think it was mostly when we were very 
confidential, and when I had made some efforts 
to entertain them over our work with the results 
of some of the old readings, which were fast 
perishing out of my mind. Poll Green uprose 
once, and rebelled against the “young gentleman” 
usage; but Bob Fagin settled him speedily. 

My rescue from this kind of existence I con- 
sidered quite hopeless, and abandoned as such, 
altogether ; though I am solemnly convinced that 
I never, for one hour, was reconciled to it, or 
was otherwise than miserably unhappy. I felt 
keenly, however, the being so cut off from my 
parents, my brothers, and sisters; and, when my 
day’s work was done, going home to such a mis- 
erable blank. And that, I thought, might be cor- 
rected. One Sunday night I remonstrated with 
my father on this head, so pathetically and with 
so many tears, that his kind nature gave way. He 
began to think that it was not quite right. I do 
believe he had never thought so before, or thought 
about it. It was the first remonstrance I had ever 
made about my lot, and perhaps it opened up a 
little more than I intended. A back-attic was 
found for me at the house of an insolvent court 
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agent, who lived in Lant Street in the Borough, 
where Bob Sawder lodged many years afterward. 
A bed and bedding were sent over for me, and 
made up on the floor. The little window had a 
pleasant prospect of a timber-yard; and when I 
took possession of my new abode, I thought it 
was a paradise. 

Bob Fagin was very good to me on the occa- 
sion of a bad attack of my old disorder, cramps. 
I suffered such excruciating pain that time, that 
they made a temporary bed of straw in my old 
recess in the counting-house, and I rolled about 
on the floor, and Bob filled empty blacking- 
bottles with hot water, and applied relays of 
them to my side, half the day. I got better, and 
quite easy toward evening; but Bob (\vho was 
much bigger and older than I) did not like the 
idea of my going home alone, and took me under 
his protection. I was too proud to let him know 
about the prison ; and after making several efforts 
to get rid of him, to all of which Bob Fagin, in 
his goodness, was deaf, shook hands with him on 
the steps of a house near Southwark Bridge on 
the Surrey side, making believe that I lived there. 
As a finishing piece of reality in case of his look- 
ing back, I knocked at the door, I recollect, and 
asked, when the woman opened it, if that was 
Mr. Robert Fagin’s house. 

My usual way home was over Blackfriars 
Bridge, and down that turning in the Black- 
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friars Road which has Rowland HilFs chapel on 
one side, and the likeness of a golden dog licking 
& golden pot over a shop door on the other. There 
are a good many little low-browed old shops in 
that street, of a wretched kind; and some are 
unchanged now. I looked into one a few weeks 
ago, where I used to buy bootlaces on Saturday 
nights and saw the corner where I once sat down 
on a stool to have a pair of ready-made half-boots 
fitted on. I have been seduced more than once, in 
that street on a Saturday night, by a show-van 
at a comer ; and have gone in, with a very motley 
assemblage, to see the Fat Pig, the Wild Indian, 
and the Little Lady. There were two or three 
hat manufactories there, then (I think they are 
there still) ; and among the things which, en« 
countered anywhere, or under any circumstances, 
will instantly recall that time, is the smell of 
hat-making. 

I was such a little fellow, with my poor white 
hat, little jacket, and corduroy trousers, that fre- 
quently, when I went into the bar of a strange 
public-house for a glass of ale or porter to wash 
down the saveloy and the loaf I had eaten in the 
street, they didn’t like to give it me. I remember, 
one evening (I had been somewhere for my fa- 
ther, and was going back to the Borough over 
Westminster Bridge), that I went into a public- 
house in Parliament Street, which is still there 
though altered, at the corner of the short street 
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leading into Cannon Row, and said to the land- 
lord behind the bar, ‘What is your very best — 
the VERY best — ale, a glass For, the occasion 
was a festive one, for some reason : I forget why. 
It may have been my birthday, or somebody else's, 
“Twopence,’’ says he. “Then,” says I, “just draw 
me a glass of that, if you please, with a good 
head to it.” The landlord looked at me, in return, 
over the bar, from head to foot, with a strange 
smile on his face; and instead of drawing the 
beer, looked round the screen and said something 
to his \^ife, who came out from behind it, with 
her work in her hand, and joined him in survey- 
ing me. Here we stand, all three, before me now, 
in my study in Devonshire Terrace. The land- 
lord in his shirt-sleeves, leaning against the bar 
window-frame; his wife looking over the little 
half-door; and I, in some confusion, looking up 
at them from outside the partition. They asked 
me a good many questions, as what my name was, 
how old I was, where I lived, how I was em- 
ployed, etc., etc. To all of which, that I might 
commit nobody, I invented appropriate answers. 
They served me with the ale, though I suspect 
it was not the strongest on the premises ; and the 
landlord’s wife, opening the little half-door and 
bending down, gave me a kiss that was half- 
admiring and half-compassionate, but all wom- 
anly and good, I am sure. 

At last, one day, my father, and the relative 
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SO often mentioned, quarrelled ; quarrelled by let- 
ter, for I took the letter from my father to him 
which caused the explosion, but quarelled very 
fiercely. It was about me. It may have had some 
backward reference, in part, for anything I 
know, to my employment at the window. All I 
am certain of is, that, soon after I had given him 
the letter, my cousin (he was a sort of cousin by 
marriage) told me he was very much insulted 
about me ,* and that it was impossible to keep me, 
after that. I cried very much, partly because it 
was so sudden, and partly because in his anger 
he was violent about my father, though gentle to 
me. Thomas, the old soldier, comforted me, and 
said he was sure it was for the best. With a relief 
so strange that it was like oppression, I went 
home. 

My mother set herself to accommodate the 
quarrel, and did so next day. She brought home 
a request for me to return next morning, and a 
high character of me, which I am very sure I 
deserved. My father said I should go back no 
more, and should go to school. I do not write 
resentfully or angrily: for I know how all these 
things have worked together to make me what 
I am ; but I never afterward forgot, I never shall 
forget, I never can forget, that my mother was 
warm for my being sent back. 

From that hour until this at which I write no 
word of that part of my childhood which I have 
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now gladly brought to a close, has passed my lips 
to any human being. I have no idea how long it 
lasted ; whether for a year, or much more, or less. 
From that hour, until this, my father and my 
mother have been stricken dumb upon it. I have 
never heard the least allusion to it, however 
far off and remote, from either of them. I have 
never, until I now impart it to this paper, in 
any burst of confidence with any one, my own 
wife not excepted, raised the curtain I then 
dropped, thank God. 



BOOKER T. WASHINGTON— BENEFACTOR TO 
HIS RACE* 


1 WAS born a slave on a plantation in Frank- 
lin County, Virginia. I am not quite sure of 
the exact place or exact date of my birth, but at 
any rate I suspect I must have been born some- 
where and at some time. As nearly as I have been 
able to learn, I was born near a cross-roads post- 
office called Hale’s Ford, and the year was 1858 
or 1859. I do not know the month or the day* 
The earliest impressions I can now recall are of 
the plantation and the slave quarters — the latter 
being the part of the plantation where the slaves 
had their cabins. 

My life had its beginning in the midst of the 
most miserable, desolate, and discouraging sur- 
roundings. This was so, however, not because my“ 
owners were especially cruel, for they were not, 
as compared with many others. I was born in a 
typical log cabin, about fourteen by sixteen feet 
square. In this cabin I lived with my mother and 
a brother and sister till after the Civil War,, 
when we were all declared free. 

* From “Up from Slavery — an Autobio^jraphy.’*' 
Copyright, 1901, by Doubleday, Page and Company. 
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Of my ancestry I know almost nothing. In the 
slave quarters, and even later, I heard whispered 
conversations among the coloured people of the 
tortures which the slaves, including, no doubt, 
my ancestors on my mother’s side, suffered in the 
middle passage of the slave ship while being con- 
veyed from Africa to America. I have been un- 
successful in securing any information that would 
throw any accurate light upon the history of my 
family beyond my mother. She, I remember, had 
a half-brother and a half-sister. Jn the days of 
slavery not very much attention was given tO' 
family history and family record — that is, black 
family records. My mother, I suppose, attracted 
the attention of a purchaser who was afterward 
my owner and hers. Her addition to the slave 
family attracted about as much attention as the 
purchase of a new horse or cow. Of my father I 
know even less than of my mother. I do not 
even know his name. I have heard reports to the 
effect that he was a white man who lived on one 
of the near-by plantations. Whoever he was, I 
never heard of his taking the least interest in me 
or providing in any way for my rearing. But I do 
not find especial fault with him. He was simply 
another unfortunate victim of the institution 
which the Nation unhappily had engrafted upon 
it at that time. 

The cabin was not only our living-place, but 
was also used as the kitchen for the plantation^ 
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My mother was the plantation cook. The cabin 
was without glass windows; it had only openings 
in the side which let in the light, and also the 
cold, chilly air of winter. There was a door to 
the cabin — that is, something that was called a 
door — but the uncertain hinges by which it was 
hung, and the large cracks in it, to say nothing 
of the fact that it was too small, made the room 
a very uncomfortable one. In addition to these 
openings there was, in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of the room, the “cat-hole,’^ — a contrivance 
which almost every mansion or cabin in Virginia 
possessed during the ante-bellum period. The 
“cat-hole’’ was a square opening, about seven by 
eight inches, provided for the purpose of letting 
the cat pass in and out of the house at will dur- 
ing the night. In the case of our particular cabin 
I could never understand the necessity for this 
convenience, since there were at least a half- 
dozen other places in the cabin that would have 
accommodated the cats. There was no wooden 
floor in our cabin, the naked earth being used as 
a floor. In the centre of the earthen floor there 
was a large, deep opening covered with boards, 
which was used as a place in which to store sweet 
potatoes during the winter. An impression of 
this potato-hole is very distinctly engraved upon 
my memory, because I recall that during the 
process of putting the potatoes in or taking them 
out I would often come into possession of one 
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or two, which I roasted and thoroughly enjoyed. 
There was no cooking-stove on our plantation, 
and all the cooking for the whites and slaves my 
mother had to do over an open fireplace, mostly 
in pots and ^skillets/’ While the poorly built 
cabin caused us to suffer with cold in the winter, 
the heat from the open fire-place in summer was 
equally trying. 

The early years of my life, which were spent in 
the little cabin, were not very different from 
those of thousands of other slaves. My mother, of 
course, had little time in which to give attention 
to the training of her children during the day. 
She snatched a few moments for our care in the 
early morning before her work began, and at 
night after the day^s work was done. One of my 
earliest recollections is that of my mother cooking 
a chicken late at night, and awakening her chil- 
dren for the purpose of feeding them. How or 
where she got it I do not know. I presume, how- 
ever, it was procured from our owner^s farm. 
Some people may call this theft. If such a thing 
were to happen now, I should condemn it as 
theft myself. But taking place at the time it did, 
and for the reason that it did, no one could ever 
make me believe that my mother was guilty of 
thieving. She was simply a victim of the system 
of slavery, I cannot remember having slept in 
a bed until after our family was declared free by 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Three children 
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— ^John, my older brother, Amanda, my sister, 
and myself — had a pallet on the dirt floor, or, to 
be more correct, we slept in and on a bundle of 
filthy rags laid upon the dirt floor. 

I was asked not long ago to tell something 
about the sports and pastimes that I engaged in 
during my youth. Until that question was asked 
it had never occurred to me that there was no 
period of my life that was devoted to play. From 
the time that I can remember an3^thing, almost 
every day of my life has been occupied in some 
kind of labour; though I think I would now be a 
more useful man if I had had time for sports. 
During the period that I spent in slavery I was 
not large enough to be of much service, still I 
was occupied most of the time in cleaning the 
yards, carrying water to the men in the fields, or 
going to the mill to which I used to take the 
corn, once a week, to be ground. The mill was 
about three miles from the plantation. This work 
I always dreaded. The heavy bag of corn would 
be thrown across the back of the horse, and the 
corn divided about evenly on each side; but in 
some way, almost without exception, on these 
trips, the corn would so shift as to become un- 
balanced and would fall off the horse, and often 
I would fall wdth it. As I was not strong enough 
to reload the corn upon the horse, I would have 
to w^ait, sometimes for many hours, till a chance 
passer-by came along w^ho would help me out of 
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my trouble. The hours while waiting for some 
one were usually spent in crying. The time con- 
sumed in this way made me late in reaching the 
mill, and by the time I got my corn ground and 
reached home it would be far into the night. 
The road was a lonely one, and often lea rli rough 
dense forests. I was always frightened. The woods 
were said to be full of soldiers who had deserted 
from the army, and I had been told that the first 
thing a deserter did to a Negro boy when he 
found him alone was to cut off his ears. Besides, 
when I was late in getting home I knew I would 
always get a severe scolding or a flogging. 

I had no schooling whatever while I was a 
slave though I remember on several occasions 
I went as far as the schoolhouse door with one of 
my young mistresses to carry her books. The pic- 
ture of several dozen boys and girls in a school- 
room engaged in study made a deep impression 
upon me, and I had the feeling that to get into 
a schoolhouse and study in this way would be 
about the same as getting into paradise. 

So far as I can recall, the first knowledge that 
I got of the fact that we were slaves, and that 
freedom of the slaves was being discussed, was 
early one morning before day, when I was awak- 
ened by my mother kneeling over her children and 
fervently praying that Lincoln and his armies 
might be successful, and that one day she and 
her children might be free. In this connexion I 
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have never been able to understand how the slaves 
throughout the South, completely ignorant as 
were the masses so far as books or newspapers 
were concerned, were able to keep themselves so 
accurately and completely informed about the 
great national questions that were agitating the 
country. From the time that Garrison, Lovejoy, 
and others began to agitate for freedom, the slaves 
throughout the South kept in close touch with 
the progress of the movement. Though I was a 
mere child during the preparation for the Civil 
War and during the war itself, I now recall the 
many late-at-night whispered discussions that I 
heard my mother and the other slaves on the 
plantation indulge in. These discussions show^ed 
that they understood the situation, and that they 
kept themselves informed of events by what was 
termed the “grape-vine’^ telegraph. 

During the campaign when Lincoln was first a 
candidate for the Presidency, the slaves on our 
far-off plantation, miles from any railroad or 
large city or daily newspaper, knew what the 
issues involved were. When war was begun be- 
tween the North and the South, every slave on 
our plantation felt and knew that, though other 
issues were discussed, the primal one was that of 
slavery. Even the most ignorant members of my 
race on the remote plantations felt in their hearts, 
with a certainty that admitted of no doubt, that 
the freedom of the slaves would be the one great 
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result of the war, if the Northern armies con- 
quered. Every success of the Federal armies and 
every defeat of the Confederate forces was 
watched with the keenest and most intense inter- 
est. Often the slaves got knowledge of the re- 
sults of great battles before the white people re- 
ceived it. This news was usually gotten from the 
coloured man who was sent to the post-office for 
the mail. In our case the post-office was about 
three miles from the plantation, and the mail 
came once or twice a week. The man who was 
sent to the office would linger about the place 
long enough to get the drift of the conversation 
from the group of white people who naturally 
congregated there, after receiving their mail, to 
discuss the latest news. The mail-carrier on his 
way back to our master’s house would as natur- 
ally retail the news that he had secured among 
the slaves, and in this way they often heard of 
important events before the white people at the 
“big house,” as the master’s house was called. 

I cannot remember a single instance during my 
childhood or early boyhood when our entire 
family sat down to the table together, and God’s 
blessing was asked, and the family ate a meal in 
a civilized manner. On the plantation in Vir- 
ginia, and even later, meals were gotten by the 
children very much as dumb animals get theirs. 
It was a piece of bread here and a scrap of meat 
there. It was a cup of milk at one time and some 
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potatoes at another. Sometimes a portion of our 
family would eat out of the skillet or pot, while 
someone else would eat from a tin plate held on 
the knees, and often using nothing but the hands 
with w^hich to hold the food. When I had grown 
to sufficient size, I was required to go to the 
^‘big house” at meal-times to fan the flies from 
the table by means of a large set of paper fans 
operated by a pulley. Naturally much of the 
conversation of the white people turned upon the 
subject of freedom and the war, and I absorbed 
a good deal of it. I remember that at one time I 
saw two of my young mistresses and some lady 
visitors eating ginger-cakes in the yard. At that 
time those cakes seemed to me to be absolutely 
the most tempting and desirable things that I 
had ever seen ; and I then and there resolved that, 
if I ever got free, the height of my ambition 
w^ould be reached if I could get to the point 
where I could secure and eat ginger-cakes in 
the way that I saw those ladies doing. 

Of course as the war was prolonged the white 
people, in many cases, often found it difficult to 
secure food for themselves. I think the slaves 
felt the deprivation less than the whites, because 
the usual diet for the slaves was corn bread and 
pork, and these could be raised on the plantation; 
but coffee, tea, sugar, and other articles which the 
whites had been accustomed to use could not be 
raised on the plantation, and the conditions 
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brought about by the war frequently made it 
impossible to secure these things. The whites were 
often in great straits. Parched corn was used 
for coffee, and a kind of a black molasses was 
used instead of sugar. Many times nothing was 
used to sweeten the so-called tea and coffee. 

The first pair of shoes that I recall wearing 
were wooden ones. They had rough leather on the 
top, but the bottoms, which were about an inch 
thick, were of wood. When I walked they made 
a fearful noise, and besides this they were very 
inconvenient, since there was no yielding to the 
natural pressure of the foot. In wearing them 
one presented an exceedingly awkward appear- 
ance. The most trying ordeal that I was forced 
to endure as a slave boy, however, was the wear- 
ing of a flax shirt. In the portion of Virginia 
where I lived it was common to use flax as part 
of the clothing for the slaves. That part of the 
flax from which our clothing was made was 
largely the refuse, which of course was the cheap- 
est and roughest part. I can scarcely imagine any 
torture, except, perhaps, the pulling of a tooth, 
that is equal to that caused by putting on a netv 
flax shirt for the first time. It is almost equal to 
the feeling that one would experience if he had a 
dozen or more chestnut burrs, or a hundred small 
pin-points, in contact with his flesh. Even to this 
day I can recall accurately the tortures that I 
underwent when putting on one of these gar-^ 
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ments. The fact that my flesh was soft and tender 
added to the pain. But I had no choice. I had to 
wear the flax shirt or none; and had it been left 
to me to choose, I should have chosen to wear 
no covering. In connexion with the flax shirt, 
my brother John, who is several years older than 
I am, performed one of the most generous acts 
that I ever heard of one slave relative doing for 
another. On several occasions when I was being 
forced to wear a new flax shirt, he generously 
agreed to put it on in my stead and wear it for 
several days, till it was ‘‘broken in.” Until I 
had grown to be quite a youth this single garment 
was all that I wore. 

One may get the idea, from what I have said, 
that there was bitter feeling toward the white 
people on the part of my race, because of the 
fact that most of the white population was away 
fighting in a war which would result in keeping 
the Negro in slavery if the South was successful. 
In the case of the slaves on our place this was not 
true, and it was not true of any large portion of 
the slave population in the South where the 
Negro was treated with anything like decency. 
During the Civil War one of my young masters 
was killed, and two were severely wounded. I 
recall the feeling of sorrow which existed among 
the slaves when they heard of the death of 
“Mars’ Billy.” It was no sham sorrow but real. 
Some of the slaves had nursed “Mars’ Billy”; 
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Others had played with him when he was a 
child. ^^Mars^ Billy’^ had begged for mercy in 
the case of others when the overseer or master 
was thrashing them. The sorrow in the slave 
quarter was only second to that in the “big 
house. ’’ When the two young masters were 
brought home wounded, the sympathy of the 
slaves was shown in many ways. They were just 
as anxious to assist in the nursing as the family 
relatives of the wounded. Some of the slaves 
would even beg for the privilege of sitting up at 
night to nurse their wounded masters. This ten- 
derness and sympathy on the part of those held in 
bondage was a result of their kindly and gener- 
ous nature. In order to defend and protect the 
women and children who were left on the plan- 
tations when the white males went to war, the 
slaves would have laid down their lives. The 
slave who was selected to sleep in the “big house*’ 
during the absence of the males was considered to 
have the place of honour. Any one attempting to 
harm “young Mistress” or “old Mistress” during 
the night would have had to cross the dead body 
of the slave to do so. I do not know how many 
have noticed it, but I think that it will be found 
to be true that there are few instances, either in 
slavery or freedom, in which a member of my 
race has been known to betray a specific trust. 

As a rule, not only did the members of my 
race entertain no feelings of bitterness against 
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the whites before and during the war, but there 
are many instances of Negroes tenderly caring 
for their former masters and mistresses who for 
some reason have become poor and dependent 
since the war. I know of instances where the 
former masters of slaves have for years been 
supplied with the money by their former slaves 
to keep them from suffering. I have known of 
still other cases in which the former slaves have 
assisted in the education of the descendants of 
their former owners. I know of a case on a large 
plantation in the South in which a young white 
man, the son of the former owner of the estate^ 
has become so reduced in purse and self-control 
by reason of drink that he is a pitiable creature ; 
and yet, notwithstanding the poverty of the 
coloured people themselves on this plantation, 
they have for years supplied this young white man 
with the necessities of life. One sends him a little 
coffee or sugar, another a little meat, and so 
on. Nothing that the coloured people possess is 
too good for the son of ‘^old Mars’ Tom,” who 
will perhaps never be permitted to suffer while 
any remain on the place who knew directly or 
indirectly of ‘‘old Mars’ Tom.” . . . 

From some things that I have said one may get 
the idea that some of the slaves did not want free- 
dom. This is not true. I have never seen one who 
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did not want to be free, or one who would return 
to slavery. 

I pity from the bottom of my heart any nation 
or body of people that is so unfortunate as to get 
entangled in the net of slavery. I have long since 
ceased to cherish any spirit of bitterness against 
the Southern white people on account of the en- 
slavement of my race. No one section of our coun- 
try was w’holly responsible for its introduction, 
and, besides, it was recognized and protected for 
years by the General Government. Having once 
got its tentacles fastened on to the economic and 
social life of the Republic, it was no easy matter 
for the country to relieve itself of the institution. 
Then, when we rid ourselves of prejudice, or 
racial feeling, and look facts in the face, we must 
acknowledge that, notwithstanding the cruelty 
and moral wrong of slavery, the ten million 
Negroes inhabiting this country, who themselves 
or whose ancestors went through the school of 
American slavery, are in a stronger and more 
helpful condition, materially, intellectually, mor- 
ally, and religiously, than is true of an equal num- 
ber of black people in any other portion of the 
globe. This is so to such an extent that Negroes 
in this country, who themselves or w^hose fore- 
fathers went through the school of slavery, are 
constantly returning to Africa as missionaries to 
enlighten those who remained in the fatherland. 
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1 his I say, not to justify slavery — on the other 
hand, I condemn it as an institution, as we all 
know that in America it was established for self- 
ish and financial reasons, and not from a mission- 
ary motive — but to call attention to a fact, and to 
show how Providence so often uses men and in- 
stitutions to accomplish a purpose. When per- 
sons ask me in these days how, in the midst of 
what sometimes seem hopelessly discouraging con- 
ditions, I can have such faith in the future of 
my race in this country, I remind them of the 
wilderness through which and out of which a 
good Providence has already led us. 

Ever since I have been old enough to think 
for myself, I have entertained the idea that, not- 
withstanding the cruel wrongs inflicted upon us, 
the black man got nearly as much out of slavery 
as the white man did. The hurtful influences of 
the institution were not by any means confined 
to the Negro. This was fully illustrated by the 
life upon our own plantation. The whole ma- 
chiriery of slavery was so constructed as to cause 
labour, as a rule, to be looked upon as a badge of 
degradation, of inferiority. Hence labour was 
something that both races on the slave planta- 
tion sought to escape. The slave system on our 
place, in a large measure, took the spirit of self- 
reliance and self-help out of the white people. 
My old master had many boys and girL, but not 
one, so far as I know, ever mastered a single 
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trade or special line of productive industry. The 
girls were not taught to cook, sew, or to take care 
of the house. All of this was left to the slaves* 
The slaves, of course, had little personal interest 
in the life of the plantation, and their ignorance 
prevented them from learning how to do things 
in the most improved and thorough manner. As 
a result of the system, fences were out of repair, 
gates were hanging half off the hinges, doors 
creaked, window-panes were out, plastering had 
fallen but was not replaced, weeds grew in the 
yard. As a rule, there was food for whites and 
blacks, but inside the house, and on the dining- 
room table, there was wanting that delicacy and 
refinement of touch and finish which can make a 
home the most convenient, comfortable, and at- 
tractive place in the world. Withal there was a 
waste of food and other materials which was sad* 
When freedom came, the slaves were almost as 
well fitted to begin life as the master, except in 
the matter of book-learning and ownership of 
property. The slave owner and his sons had mas- 
tered no special industry. They unconsciously had 
imbibed the feeling that manual labour was not 
the proper thing for them. On the other hand, 
the slaves in many cases, had mastered some handi- 
craft, and none were ashamed, and few unwilling, 
to labour. 

Finally the war closed, and the day of freedom 
came. It was a momentous and eventful day to 
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all upon our plantation. We had been expecting 
it. Freedom was in the air, and had been for 
months. Deserting soldiers returning to their 
homes were to be seen every day. Others who 
had been discharged, or whose regiments had been 
paroled, were constantly passing near our place. 
The “grape-vine telegraph’* was kept busy night 
and day. The news and muttering of great events 
were swiftly carried from one plantation to an- 
other. In the fear of “Yankee” invasions, the 
silverware and other valuables were taken from 
the “big house,” buried in the woods, and guarded 
by trusted slaves. Woe be to any one who would 
have attempted to disturb the buried treasure. 
The slaves would give the Yankee soldiers food, 
drink, clothing — anything but that which had 
been specifically intrusted to their care and hon- 
our. As the great day drew nearer, there was 
more singing in the slave quarters than usual. 
It was bolder, had more ring, and lasted later 
into the night. Most of the verses of the planta- 
tion songs had some reference to freedom. True, 
they had sung those same verses before, but they 
had been careful to explain that the “freedom” 
in these songs referred to the next world, and had 
no connexion with life in this world. Now they 
gradually threw off the mask, and were not 
afraid to let it be known that the “freedom” in 
their songs meant freedom of the body in this 
world. The night before the eventful day, word 
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was sent to the slave quarters to the effect that 
something unusual was going to take place at 
the ‘^big house’’ the next morning. There was 
little, if any, sleep that night. All was excite- 
ment and expectancy. Early the next morning 
word was sent to all the slaves, old and young, 
to gather at the house. In company with my 
mother, brother, and sister and a large number of 
other slaves, I went to the master’s house. All 
of our master’s family were either standing or 
seated on the veranda of the house, where they 
could see what was to take place and hear what 
was said. There was a feeling of deep interest, or 
perhaps sadness, on their faces, but not bitter- 
ness. As I now recall the impression they made 
upon me, they did not at the moment seem to be 
sad because of the loss of property, but rather 
because of parting with those whom they had 
reared and who were in many ways very close 
to them. The most distinct thing that I now 
recall in connexion with the scene was that some 
man who seemed to be a stranger (a United 
States officer, I presume) made a little speech 
and then read a rather long paper — the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, I think. After the reading 
we were told that we were all free, and could go 
when and where we pleased. My mother, who 
was standing by my side, leaned over and kissed 
her children, while tears of joy ran down her 
cheeks. She explained to us what it all meant, 
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that this was the day for which she had been so 
long praying, but fearing that she would never 
live to see. 

For some minutes there was great rejoicing, 
and thanksgiving, and wild scenes of ecstasy. But 
there was no feeling of bitterness. In fact, there 
was pity among the slaves for our former owners. 
The wild rejoicing on the part of the emancipated 
coloured people lasted but for a brief period, for 
I noticed that by the time they returned to their 
cabins there was a change in their feelings. The 
great responsibility of being free, of having charge 
of themselves, of having to think and plan for 
themselves and their children, seemed to take 
possession of them. It was very much like sud- 
denly turning a youth of ten or twelve years out 
into the w^orld to provide for himself. In a few 
hours the great questions with which the Anglo- 
Saxon race had been grappling for centuries had 
been thrown upon these people to be solved. 
These were the questions of a home, a living, the 
rearing of children, education, citizenship, and 
the establishment and support of churches. Was it 
any wonder that within a few hours the wild 
rejoicing ceased and a feeling of deep gloom 
seemed to pervade the slave quarters? To some 
it seemed that, now that they were in actual pos- 
session of it, freedom was a more serious thing 
than they had expected to find it. Some of the 
slaves were seventy or eighty years old ; their best 
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days were gone. They had no strength with which 
to earn a living in a strange place and among 
strange people, even if they had been sure where 
to find a new place of abode. To this class the 
problem seemed especially hard. Besides, deep 
down in their hearts there was a strange and 
peculiar attachment to ^^old Marster’’ and “old 
Missus,’^ and to their children, which they found 
it hard to think of breaking off. With these they 
had spent in some cases nearly a half-century, 
and it was no light thing to think of parting. 
Gradually, one by one, stealthily at first, the 
older slaves began to wander from the slave 
quarters back to the “big house” to have a whis- 
pered conversation with their former owners as 
to the future. 



JOHN JAMES AUDUBON— NATURALIST 
THE EARTHQUAKE 

T ravelling through the Barrens of Ken- 
tucky (of which I shall give you an ac- 
count elsewhere) in the month of November, I 
w'as jogging on one afternoon, when I remarked 
a sudden and strange darkness rising from the 
western horizon. Accustomed to our heavy storms 
of thunder and rain I took no more notice of it, 
as I thought the speed of my horse might enable 
me to get under shelter of the roof of an acquaint- 
ance, who lived not far distant, before it should 
come up. I had proceeded about a mile, when I 
heard what I imagined to be the distant rumbling 
of a violent tornado, on which I spurred my steed, 
with a wish to gallop as fast as possible to a 
place of shelter; but it would not do, the animal 
knew better than I what was forthcoming, and 
instead of going faster, so nearly stopped that I 
remarked he placed one foot after another on 
the ground, with as much precaution as if walk- 
ing on a smooth sheet of ice. I thought he had 
suddenly foundered, and, speaking to him, was 
on the point of dismounting and leading him, 
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when he all of a sudden fell a-groaning pite- 
ously, hung his head, spread out his four legs, 
as if to save himself from falling, and stood stock 
still, continuing to groan. I thought my horse 
was about to die, and would have sprung from his 
back had a minute more elapsed, but at that in- 
stant all the shrubs and trees began to move 
from their very roots, the ground rose and fell 
in successive furrows, like the ruffled waters 
of a lake, and I became bewildered in my ideas, 
as I too plainly discovered that all this awful 
commotion in nature was the result of an earth- 
quake, 

I had never witnessed anything of the kind 
before, although, like every other person, I knew 
of earthquakes by description. But what is descrip- 
tion compared with the reality? Who can tell of 
the sensations which I experienced when I found 
myself rocking as it were on my horse, and with 
him moved to and fro like a child in a cradle, 
with the most imminent danger around, and ex- 
pecting the ground every moment to open and 
present to my eye such an abyss as might engulf 
myself and all around me? The fearful con- 
vulsion, however, lasted only a few minutes, 
and the heavens again brightened as quickly as 
they had become obscured; my horse brought his 
feet to their natural position, raised his head, and 
galloped off as if loose and frolicking without 
a rider. 
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I was not, however, without great apprehension 
respecting my family, from which I was yet many 
miles distant, fearful that where they were the 
shock might have caused greater havoc than I 
had witnessed, I gave the bridle to my steed, 
and was glad to see him appear as anxious to get 
home as myself. The pace at which he galloped 
accomplished this sooner than I had expected, and 
I found with much pleasure that hardly any 
greater harm had taken place than the appre^ 
hension excited for my own safety. 

Shock succeeded shock almost every day or 
night for several weeks, diminishing, however, so 
gradually as to dwindle away into mere vibra- 
tions of the earth. Strange to say, I for one be- 
came so accustomed to the feeling as rather to 
enjoy the fears manifested by others. I never can 
forget the effects of one of the slighter shocks 
which took place when I was at a friend’s house, 
where I had gone to enjoy the merriment that, 
in our Western country, attends a wedding. 
The ceremony being performed, supper over, and 
the fiddles tuned, dancing became the order of 
the moment. This was merrily followed up to a 
late hour, when the party retired to rest. We 
were in what is called, with great propriety, a 
log-house, one of large dimensions, and solidly 
constructed. The owner was a physician, and in 
one corner were not only his lancets, tourniquets, 
amputating knives, and other sanguinary ap- 
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paratus, but all the drugs which he employed for 
the relief of his patients, arranged in jars and 
phials of different sizes. These had some days be- 
fore had a narrow escape from destruction, but 
had been fortunately preserved by closing the 
doors of the cases in which they were contained. 

As I have said, we had all retired to rest, some 
to dream of sighs or smiles, some to sink into 
oblivion. Morning was fast approaching, when the 
rumbling noise that precedes the earthquake, be- 
gan so loudly as to waken and alarm the wdiole 
party, and drive them out of bed in the greatest 
consternation. The scene which ensued it is im- 
possible for me to describe, and it would require 
the humorous pencil of Cruikshank to do justice 
to it. Fear knows no restraint. Every person, 
3'oung and old filled with alarm at the creaking 
of the log-house, and apprehending instant de- 
struction, rushed wildly out to the grass en- 
closure fronting the building. The full moon was 
slowly descending from her throne, covered at 
times by clouds that rolled heavily along, as if to 
conceal from her view the scenes of terror which 
prevailed on the earth below- On the grass-plot 
we all met, in such condition as rendered it next 
to impossible to discriminate any of the party, all 
huddled together in a state of great dishabille* 
The earth waved like a field of corn before the 
breeze, the birds left their perches, and flew 
^bout, not knowing whither; and the doctor, 
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recollecting the danger of his gallipots, ran to 
his shop room, to prevent their dancing off the 
shelves to the floor. Never for a moment did he 
think of closing the doors, but, spreading his 
arms, jumped about in the front of the cases, 
pushing back here and there the falling jars; 
with so little success, however, that before the 
shock was over he had lost nearly all he pos- 
sessed. 

The shock at length ceased, and the frightened 
women now sensible of their undress, fled to their 
several apartments. The earthquake produced 
more serious consequences in other places. Near 
New Madrid and for some distance on the Mis- 
sissippi, the earth was rent asunder in several 
places, one or two islands sunk for ever, and the 
inhabitants fled in dismay towards the eastern 
shore. 


THE HURRICANE 

Various portions of our country have at dif- 
ferent periods suffered severely from the in- 
fluence of violent storms of wind, some of which 
have been known to traverse nearly the whole 
extent of the United States, and to leave such 
deep impressions in their wake as will not easily 
be forgotten. Having witnessed one of these aw- 
ful phenomena, in all its grandeur, I shall at- 
tempt to describe it for your sake, kind reader, 
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and for your sake only; the recollection of that 
astonishing revolution of the ethereal element 
even now bring with it so disagreeable a sensa- 
tion that I feel as if about to be a£Eected by a 
sudden stoppage of the circulation of my blood. 

I had left the village of Shawanee, situated on 
the banks of the Ohio, on my return from Hen- 
derson, which is also situated on the banks of 
the same beautiful stream. The weather was 
pleasant, and I thought not warmer than usual 
at that season. My horse was jogging quietly 
along, and my thoughts were, for once at least 
in the course of my life, entirely engaged, in com- 
mercial speculation. I had forded Highland 
Creek, and was on the eve of entering a tract of 
bottom land or valley that lay between it and 
Canoe Creek, when on a sudden I remarked a 
great difference in the aspect of the heavens. A 
hazy thickness had overspread the country, and 
I for some time expected an earthquake ; but my 
horse exhibited no propensity to stop and pre- 
pare for such an occurrence. I had nearly arrived 
at the verge of the valley, when I thought fit to 
stop near a brook, and dismounted to quench the 
thirst which had come upon me. 

I was leaning on my knees, with my lips about 
to touch the water, when, from my proximity to 
the earth, I heard a distant murmuring sound of 
an extraordinary nature. I drank, however, and 
as I rose on my feet, looked towards the south- 
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west, where I observed a yellowish oval spot, the 
appearance of which was quite new to me. 
Little time was left me for consideration, as the 
next moment a smart breeze began to agitate the 
taller trees. It increased to an unexpected height, 
and already the smaller branches and twigs were 
seen falling in a slanting direction towards the 
ground. Two minutes had scarcely elapsed when 
the whole forest before me was in fearful motion. 
Here and there, were one tree pressed against 
another, a creaking noise was produced, similar 
to that occasioned by the violent gusts which 
sometimes sweep over the country. Turning in- 
stinctively towards the direction from which the 
wind blew, I saw to my great astonishment that 
the noblest trees of the forest bent their lofty 
heads for a while, and, unable to stand against 
the blast, were falling into pieces. First the 
branches were broken off with a crackling noise; 
then went the upper parts of the massy trunks; 
and in many places whole trees of gigantic size 
were falling entire to the ground. So rapid was 
the progress of the storm that before I could 
think of taking measures to insure ray safety the 
hurricane was passing opposite the place where 
I stood. Never can I forget the scene which at 
that moment presented itself. The tops of the 
trees were seen moving in the strangest manner, 
in the central current of the tempest, which car- 
ried along with it a mingled mass of twigs and 
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foliage that completely obscured the view. Some of 
the largest trees were seen bending and writhing 
under the gale; others suddenly snapped across; 
and many, after a momentary resistance, fell up- 
rooted to the earth. The mass of branches, twigs, 
foliage, and dust that moved through the air was 
whirled onwards like a cloud of feathers, and on 
passing disclosed a wide space filled with fallen 
trees, naked stumps, and heaps of shapeless ruins 
which marked the path of the tempest. This 
space was about a fourth of a mile in breadth, 
and to my imagination resembled the dried up 
bed of the Mississippi, with its thousands of 
planters and sawyers strewed in the sand and 
inclined in various degrees. The horrible noise 
resembled that of the great cataracts of Niagara, 
and, as it howled along in the track of the deso- 
lating tempest, produced a feeling in my mind 
which it were impossible to describe. 

The principal force of the hurricane was now 
over, although millions of twigs and small 
branches that had been brought from a great dis- 
tance were seen following the blast, as if drawn 
onwards by some mysterious power. They even 
floated in the air for some hours after, as if sup- 
ported by the thick mass of dust that rose high 
above the ground. The sky had now a greenish 
lurid hue, and an extremely disagreeable sul- 
phurous odour was diffused in the atmosphere. I 
waited in amazement, having sustained no ma- 
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terial injury, until nature at length resumed her 
wonted aspect. For some moments I felt unde- 
termined whether I should return to Morgan- 
town, or attempt to force my way through the 
wrecks of the tempest. My business, however, 
being of an urgent nature, I ventured into the 
path of the storm, and after encountering in- 
numerable difficulties, succeeded in crossing it. I 
was obliged to lead my horse by the bridle, to 
enable him to leap over the fallen trees, whilst 
I scrambled over or under them in the best way 
I could, at times so hemmed in by the broken tops 
and tangled branches as almost to become desper- 
ate, On arriving at my house, I gave an account 
of what I had seen, when, to my astonishment, I 
was told there had been very little wind in the 
neighbourhood, although in the streets and 
gardens many branches and twigs had fallen in 
a manner which excited great surprise. 

Many wondrous accounts of the devastating 
effects of this hurricane were circulated in the 
country after its occurrence. Some log houses, we 
were told, had been overturned and their inmates 
destroyed. One person informed me that a wire 
sifter had been conveyed by the gust to a dis- 
tance of many miles. Another had found a cow; 
lodged in the fork of a large half-broken tree. 
But, as I am disposed to relate only what I have 
myself seen, I shall not lead you into the region 
of romance, but shall content myself with saying 
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that much damage was done by this awful visita- 
tion. The valley is yet a desolate place, overgrown 
with briers and bushes, thickly entangled amidst 
the tops and trunks of the fallen trees, and is 
the resort of ravenous animals, to which they be- 
take themselves when pursued by man, or after 
they have committed their depredations on the 
farms of the surrounding district. I have crossed 
the path of the storm at a distance of a hundred 
miles from the spot where I witnessed its fury, 
and again, four hundred miles farther off, in the 
State of Ohio. Lastly, I observed traces of its 
ravages on the summits of the mountains con- 
nected with the Great Pin Forest of Pennsyl- 
vania, three hundred miles beyond the place last 
mentioned. In all these different parts it ap- 
peared to me not to have exceeded a quarter of 
a mile in breadth. 
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T he story of my heart commences seventeen 
years ago. In the glow of youth there were 
times every now and then when I felt the neces- 
sity of a strong inspiration of soul-thought. My 
heart was dusty, parched for want of the rain of 
deep feeling ; my mind arid and dry, for there is 
a dust which settles on the heart as well as that 
which falls on a ledge. It is injurious to the mind 
as well as to the body to be always in one place 
and always surrounded by the same circumstances. 
A species of thick clothing slowly grows about the 
mind, the pores are choked, little habits become 
a part of existence, and by degrees the mind is 
inclosed in a husk. When this began to form I 
felt eager to escape from it, to throw it off like 
heavy clothing, to drink deeply once more at the 
fresh fountains of life. An inspiration — a long 
deep breath of the pure air of thought — could 
alone give health to the heart. 

There was a hill to which I used to resort at 
such periods. The labour of walking three miles 

* From “The Story of My Heart,” by permission of 
Brentano’s. 
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to It, all the while gradually ascending seemed 
to clear my blood of the heaviness accumulated 
at home. On a warm summer day the slow con- 
tinued rise required continual effort, which car- 
ried away the sense of oppression. The familiar 
everyday scene was soon out of sight; I came to 
other trees, meadows, and fields; I began to 
breathe a new air and to have a fresher aspira- 
tion. I restrained my soul till I reached the sward 
of the hill; psyche, the soul that longed to be 
loose. I would write psyche always instead of 
soul to avoid meanings which have become at- 
tached to the word soul, but it is awkward to do 
so. Clumsy indeed are all words the moment the 
wooden stage of commonplace life is left. I re- 
strained psyche, my soul, till I reached and put 
my foot on the grass at the beginning of the 
green hill itself. 

Moving up the sweet short turf, at every step 
my heart seemed to obtain a wider horizon of 
feeling; with every inhalation of rich pure air, 
a deeper desire. The very light of the sun was 
whiter and more brilliant here. By the time I 
had reached the summit I had entirely forgotten 
the petty circumstances and the annoyances of 
existence. I felt myself, myself. There was an 
intrenchment on the summit, and going down 
into the fosse I walked round it slowly to re- 
cover breath. On the south-western side there 
was a spot where the outer bank had partially 
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slipped, leaving a gap. There the view was over 
a broad plain, beautiful with wheat, and in^ 
closed by a perfect amphitheatre of green hills, 
Through these hills there was one narrow groove, 
or pass, southwards, where the white clouds 
seemed to close in the horizon. Woods hid the 
scattered hamlets and farmhouses, so that I was 
quite alone. 

I was utterly alone with the sun and the 
earth. Lying down on the grass, I spoke in my 
soul to the earth, the sun, the air, and the 
distant sea far beyond sight. I thought of the 
earth ^s firmness — I felt it bear me up; through 
the grassy couch there came an influence as if I 
could feel the great earth speaking to me. I 
thought of the wandering air — its pureness, which 
is its beauty; the air touched me and gave me 
something of itself. I spoke to the sea: though 
so far, in my mind I saw it, green at the rim of 
the earth and blue in deeper ocean; I desired to 
have its strength, its mystery and glory. Then I 
addressed the sun, desiring the soul equivalent of 
his light and brilliance, his endurance and un- 
wearied race. I turned to the blue heaven over, 
gazing into its depth, inhaling its exquisite 
colour and sweetness. The rich blue of the unat- 
tainable flower of the sky drew my soul towards 
it, and there it rested, for pure colour in rest of 
heart. By all these I prayed ; I felt an emotion of 
iLe soul beyond all definition; prayer is a puny 
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thing to it, and the word is a rude sign to the 
feeling, but I know no other. 

By the blue heaven, by the rolling sun bursting 
through untrodden space, a new ocean of ether 
every day unveiled. By the fresh and wandering 
air encompassing the world; by the sea sounding 
on the shore — the green sea white-flecked at the 
margin and the deep ocean; by the strong earth 
under me. Then, returning, I prayed by the sweet 
thyme, whose little flowers I touched with my 
hand; by the slender grass; by the crumble of 
dry chalky earth I took up and let fall through 
my fingers. Touching the crumble of earth, the 
blade of grass, the thyme flower, breathing the 
earth-encircling air, thinking of the sea and the 
sky, holding out my hand for the sunbeams to 
touch it, prone on the sward in token of deep 
reverence, thus I prayed that I might touch to 
the unutterable existence infinitely higher than 
deity. 

With all the intensity of feeling which exalted 
me, all the intense communion I held with the 
earth, the sun and sky, the stars hidden by the 
light, with the ocean — in no manner can the 
thrilling depth of these feelings be written — ^with 
these I prayed, as if they were the keys of an 
instrument, of an organ, with which I swelled 
forth the notes of my soul, redoubling my own 
voice by their power. The great sun burning with 
light; the strong earth, dear earth; the warm sky f 
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the pure air ; the thought of ocean ; the inexpres- 
sible beauty of all filled me with a rapture, an 
ecstasy, an inflatus. With this inflatus, too, I 
prayed. Next to myself I came and recalled my- 
self, my bodily existence. I held out my hand, 
the sunlight gleamed on the skin and the iri- 
descent nails; I recalled the ui3^stery and beauty 
of the flesh. I thought of the mind with which I 
could see the ocean sixty miles distant, and gather 
to myself its glory. I thought of my inner ex- 
istence, that consciousness which is called the 
soul. These, that is, myself — I threw into the 
balance to weigh the prayer the heavier. My 
strength of body, mind and soul, I flung into it ; 
I put forth my strength; I wrestled and laboured, 
and toiled in might of prayer. The prayer, this 
soul-emotion w^as in itself — not for an object — 
it was a passion. I hid my face in the grass, I was 
wholly prostiated, I lost myself in the wrestle, 
I was rapt and carried away. 

Becoming calmer, I returned to myself and 
thought, reclining in rapt thought, full of as- 
piration, steeped to the lips of my soul in de- 
sire. I did not then define, or analyse, or un- 
derstand this. I see now that what I laboured 
for was soul-life, more soul-nature, to be exalted, 
to be full of soul-learning. Finally I rose, walked 
half a mile or so along the summit of the hill 
eastwards, to soothe myself and come to the 
common ways of life again. Had any shepherd 
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accidentally seen me lying on the turf, he would 
only have thought that I was resting a few min- 
utes; I made no outward show. Who could have 
imagined the whirlwind of passion that was going 
on within me as I reclined there! I was greatly 
exhausted when I reached home. Occasionally I 
went upon the hill deliberately, deeming it good 
to do so; then, again, this craving carried me 
away up there of itself. Though the principal 
feeling was the same, there were variations in the 
mode in which it affected me. 

Sometimes on Ijdng down on the sward I 
first looked up at the sky, gazing for a long time 
till I could see deep into the azure and my eyes 
were full of the colour; then I turned ray face 
to the grass and thyme, placing my hands at each 
side of my face so as to shut out everything and 
hide myself. Having drunk deeply of the heaven 
above and felt the most glorious beauty of the 
day, and remembering the old, old sea, which 
(as it seemed to me) was but just yonder at the 
edge, I now became lost, and absorbed into the 
being or existence of the universe. I felt down 
deep into the earth under, and high above into 
the sky, and farther still to the sun and stars. 
Still farther beyond the stars into the hollow of 
space, and losing thus my separateness of being 
came to seem like a part of the whole. Then I 
whispered to the earth beneath, through the grass 
and thyme, down into the depth of its ear, and 
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again up to the starry space hid behind the blue of 
day. Travelling in an instant across the distant 
sea, I saw as if with actual vision the palms and 
cocoanut trees, the bamboos of India, and the 
cedars of the extreme south. Like a lake with 
islands the ocean lay before me, as clear and 
vivid as the plain beneath in the midst of the 
amphitheatre of hills. 

With the glory of the great sea, I said; with 
the firm, solid, and sustaining earth ; the depth, 
distance, and expanse of ether; the age, tameless- 
ness, and ceaseless motion of the ocean ; the stars, 
and the unknown in space; by all those things 
which are most powerful known to me, and by 
those which exist, but of which I have no idea 
whatever, I pray. Further, by my own soul, that 
secret existence which above all other things bears 
the nearest resemblance to the ideal of spirit, in- 
finitely nearer than earth, sun, or star. Speaking 
by an inclination towards, not in words, my soul 
prays that I may have something from each of 
these, that I may gather a flower from them, that 
I may have in myself the secret and meaning of 
the earth, the golden sun, the light, the foam- 
flecked sea. Let my soul become enlarged; I am 
not enough; I am little and contemptible. I 
desire a greatness of soul, an irradiance of mind, 
a deeper insight, a broader hope. Give me power 
of soul, so that I may actually effect by its will 
that which I strive for. 
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In winter, though I could not then rest'<^n 
the grass, or stay long enough to form any definite 
expression, I still went up to the hill once now 
and then, for it seemed that to merely visit the 
spot repeated all that I had previously said. But 
it was not only then. 

In summer I went out into the fields, and let 
my soul inspire these thoughts under the trees, 
standing against the trunk, or looking up through 
the branches at the sky. If tYees could speak, hun- 
dreds of them would say that I had had these 
soul-emotions under them. Leaning against the 
oak^s massive trunk, and feeling the rough bark 
and the lichen at my back, looking southwards 
over the grassy fields, cowslip-yellow, at the 
woods on the slope, I thought my desire of deeper 
soul-life. Or under the green firs, looking up- 
wards, the sky was more deeply blue at their 
tops; then the brake fern was unrolling, the 
doves cooing, the thickets astir, the late ash- 
leaves coming forth. Under the shapely rounded 
elms, by the hawthorn bushes and hazel, every- 
where the same deep desire for the soul-nature; 
to have from all green things and from the sun- 
light the inner meaning which was not known 
to them, that I might be full of light as the 
woods of the sun's rays. Just to touch the lichened 
bark of a tree, or the end of a spray projecting 
over the path as I walked, seemed to repeat the 
same prayer in me. 
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The long-lived summer days dried and warmed 
the turf in the meadows. I used to lie down in 
solitary corners at full length on my back, so 
as to feel the embrace of the earth. The grass 
stood high above me, and the shadows of the 
tree-branches danced on my face. I looked up 
at the sky, with half-closed eyes to bear the 
dazzling light. Bees buzzed over me, sometimes 
a butterfly passed, there was a hum in the air, 
green finches sang in the hedge. Gradually en- 
tering into the intense life of the summer days 
— a life which burned around as if every grass 
blade and leaf were a torch — I came to feel the 
long-drawn life of the earth back into the dim- 
mest past, while the sun of the moment was warm 
on me. Sesostris on the most ancient sands of 
the south, in ancient, ancient days, was conscious 
of himself and of the sun. This sunlight linked 
me through the ages to that past consciousness. 
From all the ages my soul desired to take that 
soul-life which had flowed through them as the 
sunbeams had continually poured on earth. As 
the hot sands take up the heat, so would I take 
up that soul-energy. ’ Dreamy in appearance, I 
was breathing full of existence; I was aware of 
the grass blades, the flowers, the leaves on 
hawthorn and tree. I seemed to live more largely 
through them, as if each were a pore through 
which I drank. The grasshoppers called and 
leaped, the greenfinches sang, the blackbirds hap- 
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pily fluted, all the air hummed with life. I was 
plunged deep in existence, and with all that ex- 
istence I prayed. 

Through every grass blade in the thousand, 
thousand grasses ; through the million leaves, 
veined and edge-cut, on bush and tree; through 
the song-notes and the marked feathers of the 
birds; through the insects^ hum and colour of 
the butterflies; through the soft warm air, the 
flecks of clouds dissolving — I used them all for 
prayer. With all the energy the sunbeams had 
poured unwearied on the earth since Sesostris 
was conscious of them on the ancient sands ; with 
all the life that had been lived by vigorous man 
and beauteous woman since first in dearest 
Greece the dream of the gods was woven; with 
all the soul-life that had flowed a long stream 
down to me, I prayed that I might have a soul 
more than equal to, far beyond my conception of, 
these things of the past, the present, and the ful- 
ness of all life. Not only equal to these, but be- 
yond, higher, and more powerful than I could 
imagine. That I might take from all their energy, 
grandeur, and beauty, and gather it into me. 
That my soul might be more than the cosmos of 
life. 

I prayed with the glowing clouds of sunset 
and the soft light of the first star coming through 
the violet sky. At night with the stars, accord- 
ing to the season: now with the Pleiades, now 
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with the Swan or burning Sirius, and broad 
Orion’s whole constellation, red Aldebaran, 
Arcturus, and the Northern Crown; with the 
morning star, the lightbringer, once now and 
then when I saw it, a white-gold ball in the 
violet-purple sky, or framed about with pale 
summer vapour floating away as red streaks shot 
horizontally in the east. A diffused saffron 
ascended into the luminous upper azure. The 
disk of the sun rose over the hill, fluctuating with 
throbs of light; his chest heaved in fervour of 
brilliance. All the glory of the sunrise filled me 
with broader and furnace-like vehemence of 
prayer. That I might have the deepest of soul- 
life, the deepest of all, deeper far than all this 
greatness of the visible universe and even of the 
invisible; that I might have a fulness of soul 
till now unknown, and utterly beyond my own 
conception. 

In the deepest darkness of the night the same 
thought rose in my mind as in the bright light of 
noontide. What is there which I have not used 
to strengthen the same emotion? 
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A S far back as I can remember, the house, 
near Putney Bridge and churchyard, of 
my maternal grandfather, appears in the light of 
my proper and native home. It was there that I 
was allowed to spend the greatest part of my 
time, in sickness or in health, during my school 
vacations and my parents^ residence in London, 
and finally after my mother^s death. Three 
months after that event, in the spring of 1748, 
the commercial ruin of her father, Mr. James 
Porten, was accomplished and declared. As his 
effects were not sold, nor the house evacuated, 
till the Christmas following, I enjoyed during 
the whole year the society of my aunt, without 
much consciousness of her impending fate. I feel 
a melancholy pleasure in repeating my obliga- 
tions to that excellent woman, Mrs. Catherine 
Porten, the true mother of my mind as well as 
of my health. Her natural good sense was im- 
proved by the perusal of the best books in the 
English language; and if her reason was some- 
times clouded by prejudice, her sentiments were 
never disguised by hypocrisy or affectation. Her 
2og 
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indulgent tenderness, the frankness of her temper, 
and my innate rising curiosity, soon removed all 
distance between us: like friends of an equal age, 
we freely conversed on every topic, familiar or 
abstruse; and it was her delight and reward to 
observe the first shoots of my young ideas. Pain 
and languor were often soothed by the voice of 
instruction and amusement; and to her kind les- 
sons I ascribe my early and invincible love of 
reading, which I would not exchange for the 
treasures of India. I should perhaps be aston- 
ished, were it possible to ascertain the date at 
which a favourite tale was engraved, by frequent 
repetition, in my memory: the Cavern of the 
Winds; the Palace of Felicity; and the fatal mo- 
ment, at the end of three months or centuries, 
when Prince Adolphus is overtaken by Time, 
who had worn out so many pairs of wings in 
the pursuit. Before I left Kingston school I was 
well acquainted with Pope^s Homer and the 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments, two books 
which will always please by the moving picture 
of human manners and specious miracles: nor 
was I then capable of discerning that Pope*s 
translation is a portrait endowed with every merit 
excepting that of likeness to the original. The 
verses of Pope accustomed my ear to the sound 
of poetic harmony: in the death of Hector, and 
the shipwreck of Ulysses, I tasted the new emo- 
tions of terror and pity; and seriously disputed 
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with my aunt on the vices and virtues of the 
heroes of the Trojan war. From Pope’s Homer 
to Dryden^s Virgil was an easy transition ; but I 
know not how, from some fault in the author, 
the translator, or the reader, the pious iTneas 
did not so forcibly seize on my imagination; and 
I derived more pleasure from Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, especially in the fall of Phaeton, and 
the speeches of Ajax and Ulysses. My grand- 
father’s flight unlocked the door of a tolerable 
library; and I turned over many English pages 
of poetry and romance, of history and travels. 
Where a title attracted my eye, without fear or 
awe I snatched the volume from the shelf; and 
Mrs. Porten, who indulged herself in moral 
and religious speculations, was more prone to 
encourage than to check a curiosity above the 
strength of a boy. This year (1748), the twelfth 
of my age, I shall note as the most propitious to 
the growth of . my intellectual stature. 

The relics of my grandfather’s fortune af- 
forded a bare annuity for his own maintenance ; 
and his daughter, my worthy aunt, who had al- 
ready passed her fortieth year, was left destitute. 
Her noble spirit scorned a life of obligation and 
dependence; and after revolving several schemes, 
she preferred the humble industry of keeping a 
boarding-house for Westminster School, where 
she laboriously earned a competence for her old* 
age. This singular opportunity of blending the 
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advantages of private and public education de- 
cided my father. After the Christmas holidays, 
in January, 1749, I accompanied Mrs. Porten 
to her new house in College Street; and was im- 
mediately entered in the school, of which Dr. 
John Nicoll was at that time head-master. At 
first I was alone: but my aunt’s resolution was 
praised ; her character was esteemed ; her friends 
were numerous and active: in the course of some 
years she became the mother of forty or fifty 
boys, for the most part of family and fortune; 
and as her primitive habitation was too narrow, 
she built and occupied a spacious mansion in 
Dean’s Yard. I shall always be ready to join 
in the common opinion, that our public schools, 
which have produced so many eminent char- 
acters, are the best adapted to the genius and 
constitution of the English people. A boy of 
spirit may acquire a previous and practical ex- 
perience of the world; and his playfellows may 
be the future friends of his heart or his interest. 
In a free intercourse with his equals, the habits 
of truth, fortitude, and prudence will insensibly 
be matured. Birth and riches are measured by the 
standard of personal merit; and the mimic scene 
of a rebellion has displayed in their true colours 
the ministers and patriots of the rising genera- 
tion. Our seminaries of learning do not exactly 
correspond with the precept of a Spartan king, 
*'that the child should be instructed in the arts 
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which will be useful to the man^^ ; since a finished 
scholar may emerge from the head of West- 
minster or Eton in total ignorance of the busi- 
ness and conversation of English gentlemen in the 
latter end of the eighteenth century. But these 
schools may assume the merit of teaching all that 
they pretend to teach, the Latin and Greek 
languages: they deposit in the hands of a disciple 
the keys of tw^o valuable chests; nor can he com- 
plain if they are afterwards lost or neglected 
by his own fault. The necessity of leading in 
equal ranks so many unequal powers of capacity 
and application will prolong to eight or ten years 
the juvenile studies which might be dispatched in 
half that time by the skilful master of a single 
pupil. Yet even the repetition of exercise and 
discipline contributes to fix in a vacant mind the 
verbal science of grammar and prosody; and the 
private or voluntary student, who possesses the 
sense and spirit of the classics, may offend, by a 
false quantity, the scrupulous ear of a well- 
flogged critic. For myself, I must be content with 
a very small share of the civil and literary fruits 
of a public school. In the space of two years 
(1749, 1750), interrupted by danger and debil- 
ity, I painfully climbed into the third form; 
and my riper age was left to acquire the beauties 
of the Latin, and the rudiments of the Greek 
tongue. Instead of audaciously mingling in the 
sports, the quarrels, and the connexions of our 
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little world, I was still cherished at home under 
the maternal wing of my aunt; and my re- 
moval from Westminster long preceded the ap- 
proach of manhood. 

The violence and variety of my complaints, 
which had excused my frequent absence from 
Westminster School, at length engaged Mrs. 
Porten, with the advice of physicians, to con- 
duct me to Bath: at the end of the Michaelmas 
vacation (1750) she quitted me with reluctance, 
and I remained several months under the care of 
a trusty maid-servant. A strange nervous affec- 
tion, which alternately contracted my legs, and 
produced, without any visible symptoms, the most 
excruciating pain, was ineffectually opposed by the 
various methods of bathing and pumping. From 
Bath I was transported to Winchester, to the 
house of a physician; and after the failure of his 
medical skill, we had again recourse to the virtues 
of the Bath waters. During the intervals of these 
fits I moved with my father to Buriton and Put- 
ney; and a short unsuccessful trial was attempted 
to renew my attendance at Westminster School. 
But my infirmities could not be reconciled with 
the hours and discipline of a public seminary; 
and instead of a domestic tutor, who might have 
watched the favourable moments, and gently ad- 
vanced the progress of my learning, my father 
was too easily content with such occasional teach- 
ers as the different places of my residence could 
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supply, I was never forced, and seldom was I 
persuaded, to admit these lessons : yet I read with 
a clergyman at Bath some odes of Horace, and 
several episodes of Virgil, which gave me an 
imperfect and transient enjoyment of the Latin 
poets. It might now be apprehended that I should 
continue for life an illiterate cripple: but, as I 
approached my sixteenth year, nature displayed in 
my favour her mysterious energies: my constitu- 
tion was fortified and fixed; and my disorders, 
instead of growing with my growth and strength- 
ening with my strength, most wonderfully van- 
ished, I have never possessed or abused the in- 
solence of health: but since that time few per- 
sons have been more exempt from real or im- 
aginary ills; and, till I am admonished by the 
gout, the reader will no more be troubled with 
the history of my bodily complaints. My unex- 
pected recovery again encouraged the hope of my 
education; and I was placed at Esher, in Surrey, 
in the house of the Reverend Mr. Philip Francis, 
in a pleasant spot, which promised to unite the 
various benefits of air, exercise, and study (Jan- 
uary, 1752). The translator of Horace might 
have taught me to relish the Latin poets, had 
not my friends discovered in a few weeks that he 
preferred the pleasures of London to the instruc- 
tion of his pupils. My father’s perplexity at this 
time, rather than his prudence, was urged to 
embrace a singular and desperate measure. With- 
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out preparation or delay he carried me to Ox- 
ford; and I was matriculated in the university 
as a gentleman-commoner of Magdalen College 
before I had accomplished the fifteenth year of 
my age (April 3, 1752). 

The curiosity which had been implanted in my 
infant mind was still alive and active; but my 
reason was not suflSciently informed to under- 
stand the value, or to lament the loss, of three 
precious years from my entrance at Westminster 
to my admission at Oxford. Instead of repining 
at my long and frequent confinement to the 
chamber or the couch, I secretly rejoiced in those 
infirmities, which delivered me from the exer- 
cises of the school and the society of my equals. 
As often as I was tolerably exempt from danger 
and pain, reading, free desultory reading, was the 
employment and comfort of my solitary hours. 
At Westminster, my aunt sought only to amuse 
and indulge me ; in my stations at Bath and Win- 
chester, at Buriton and Putney, a false compas- 
sion respected my sufferings; and I was allowed, 
without control or advice, to gratify the wander- 
ings of an unripe taste. My indiscriminate appe- 
tite subsided by degrees in the historic line: and 
since philosophy has exploded all innate ideas and 
natural propensities, I must ascribe this choice 
to the assiduous perusal of the Universal History j 
as the octavo volumes successively appeared. This 
unequal work, and a treatise of Hearne, the 
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Ductor Historicus, referred and introduced me 
to the Greek and Roman historians, to as many 
at least as were accessible to an English reader. 
All that I could find were greedily devoured, 
from Littlebury’s lame Herodotus, and Spelman’s 
valuable Xenophon, to the pompous folios of 
Gordon’s Tacitus, and a ragged Procopius of the 
beginning of the last century. The cheap acquisi- 
tion of so much knowledge confirmed my dislike 
to the study of languages; and I argued with 
Mrs. Porten, that, were I master of Greek and 
Latin, I must interpret to myself in English the 
thoughts of the original, and that such extempo- 
rary versions must be inferior to the elaborate 
translations of professed scholars ; a silly sophism, 
which could not easily be confuted by a person 
ignorant of any other language than her own. 
From the ancient I leaped to the modern world : 
many crude lumps of Speed, Rapin, Mezeray, 
Davila, Machiavel, Father Paul, Bower, etc., I 
devoured like so many novels; and I swallowed 
with the same voracious appetite the descriptions 
of India and China, of Mexico and Peru. 

My first introduction to the historic scenes 
which have since engaged so many years of my 
life must be ascribed to an accident. In the sum- 
mer of 1751 I accompanied my father on a visit 
to Mr. Hoare’s, in Wiltshire; but I was less 
delighted with the beauties of Stourhead than 
with discovering in the library a common book, 
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the Continuation of Echard's Roman History, 
which is indeed executed with more skill and 
taste than the previous work. To me the reigns of 
the successors of Constantine were absolutely 
new; and I was immersed in the passage of the 
Goths over the Danube, when the summons of 
the dinner-bell reluctantly dragged me from my 
intellectual feast. This transient glance served 
rather to irritate than to appease my curiosity; 
and as soon as I returned to Bath I procured the 
second and third volumes of HowelFs History of 
the World, which exhibit the Byzantine period 
on a larger scale. Mahomet and his Saracens 
soon fixed my attention; and some instinct of 
criticism directed me to the genuine sources. 
Simon Ockley, an original in every sense, first 
opened my eyes ; and I was led from one book to 
another, till I had ranged round the circle of 
Oriental history. Before I was sixteen I had ex- 
hausted all that could be learned in English of 
the Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and Turks; 
and the same ardour urged me to guess at the 
French of d'Herbelot, and to construe the bar- 
barous Latin of Pocock’s Abulfaragius. Such 
vague and multifarious reading could not teach 
me to think, to write, or to act; and the only 
principle that darted a ray of light into the in- 
digested chaos was an early and rational applica- 
tion to the order of time and place. The maps of 
Pellarius and Wells imprinted in my mind the 
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picture of ancient geography: from Strauchius 
I imbibed the elements of chronology: the Tables 
of Helvicus and Anderson, the Annals of Usher 
and Prideaux, distinguished the connexion of 
events, and engraved the multitude of names and 
dates in a clear and indelible series. But in the 
discussion of the first ages I overleaped the 
bounds of modesty and use. In my childish bal- 
ance I presumed to weigh the systems of Scaliger 
and Petavius, of Marsham and Newton, which 
I could seldom study in the originals; and my 
sleep has been disturbed by the difficulty of 
reconciling the Septuagint with the Hebrew com- 
putation. I arrived at Oxford with a stock of 
erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, and 
a degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy would 
have been ashamed. 

At the conclusion of this first period of my life 
I am tempted to enter a protest against the trite 
and lavish praise of the happiness of our boyish 
years, which is echoed with so much affectation in 
the world. That happiness I have never known, 
that time I have never regretted; and were my 
poor aunt still alive, she would bear testimony 
to the early and constant uniformity of my senti- 
ments. It will indeed be replied that I am not a 
competent judge; that pleasure is incompatible 
with pain; that joy is excluded from sickness; 
and that the felicity of a schoolboy consists in the 
perpetual motion of thoughtless and playful agil- 
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ity, in which I was never qualified to excel. My 
name, it is most true, could never be enrolled 
among the sprightly race, the idle progeny of 
Eton or Westminster, 

‘‘Who foremost might delight to cleave. 
With pliant arm, the glassy wave, 

Or urge the flying ball/^ 

The poet may gaily describe the short hours of 
recreation; but he forgets the daily tedious la- 
bours of the school, which is approached each 
morning with anxious and reluctant steps. 
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1834-1841 


W HILE I was still learning my duty as an 
usher at Mr. Drury’s school at Brussels, 
I was summoned to my clerkship in the London 
Post Office, and on my way passed through 
Bruges. I then saw my father and my brother 
Henry for the last time. A sadder household 
never was held together. They were all dying; 
except my mother, who would sit up night after 
night nursing the dying ones and writing novels 
the while, — so that there might be a decent roof 
for them to die under. Had she failed to write 
the novels, I do not know where the roof would 
have been found. It is now more than forty years 
ago, and looking back over so long a lapse of time 
I can tell the story, though it be the story of 
my own father and mother, of my own brother 
and sister, almost as coldly as I have often done 
some scene of intended pathos in fiction ; but that 
scene was indeed full of pathos. I was then be- 
coming alive to the blighted ambition of my 
father’s life, and becoming alive also to the 
violence of the strain which my mother was en- 
during. But I could do nothing but go and 
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leave them. There was something that comforted 
me in the idea that I need no longer be a burden, 
— a fallacious idea, as it soon proved. My salary 
was to be £90 a year, and on that I was to live 
in London, keep up my character as a gentleman, 
and be happy. That I should have thought this 
possible at the age of nineteen, and should have 
been delighted at being able to make the attempt, 
does not surprise me now; but that others should 
have thought it possible, friends who knew some- 
thing of the world, does astonish me. A lad might 
have done so, no doubt, or might do so even in 
these days, who was properly looked after and 
kept under control, — on whose behalf some law 
of life had been laid down. Let him pay so much 
a week for his board and lodging, so much for 
his clothes, so much for his washing, and then 
let him understand that he has — shall we say? — 
sixpence a day left for pocket-money and omni- 
buses. Any one making the calculation will find 
the sixpence far too much. No such calculation 
was made for me or by me. It was supposed that 
a sufficient income had been secured to me, and 
that I should live upon it as other clerks lived. 

But as yet the £90 a year was not secured to 
me. On reaching London I went to ray friend 
Clayton Freeling, who was then secretary at the 
Stamp Office, and was taken by him to the scene 
of my future labours in St. Martin’s le Grand. 
Sir Francis Freeling was the secretary, but he 
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was greatly too high an official to be seen at first 
by a new junior clerk. I was taken, therefore, to 
his eldest son Henry Freeling, who was the as- 
sistant secretary, and by him I was examined as 
to my fitness. The story of that examination is 
given accurately in one of the opening chapters 
of a novel written by me, called The Three 
Clerks. If any reader of this memoir would refer 
to that chapter and see how Charley Tudor was 
supposed to have been admitted into the Internal 
Navigation Office, that reader will learn how 
Anthony Trollope was actually admitted into the 
Secretary’s office of the General Post Office in 
1834. I was asked to copy some lines from the 
Times newspaper with an old quill pen, and at 
once made a series of blots and false spellings. 
'‘That won’t do, you know,” said Henry Free- 
ling to his brother Clayton. Clayton, who was 
my friend, urged that I was nervous, and asked 
that I might be allowed to do a bit of writing at 
home and bring it as a sample on the next day. 
I was then asked whether I w^as a proficient in 
arithmetic. What could I say ? I had never 
learned the multiplication table, and had no more 
idea of the rule of three than of conic sections. 
*‘I know a little of it,” I said humbly, whereupon 
I was sternly assured that on the morrow, should 
I succeed in showing that my handwriting was 
all that it ought to be, I should be examined as 
to that little of arithmetic. If that little should 
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not be found to comprise a thorough knowledge 
of all the ordinary rules, together with practised 
and quick skill, my career in life could not be 
made at the Post OfBce. Going down the main 
stairs of the building, — stairs which have I be- 
lieve been now pulled down to make room for 
sorters and stampers, — Clayton Freeling told me 
not to be too down-hearted. I was myself in- 
clined to think that I had better go back to the 
school in Brussels. But nevertheless I went to 
work, and under the surveillance of my elder 
brother made a beautiful transcript of four or 
five pages of Gibbon. With a faltering heart I 
took these on the next day to the office. With my 
caligraphy I was contented, but was certain that 
I should come to the ground among the figures. 
But when I got to ‘‘The Grand, as we used to 
call our office in those days, from its site in St. 
Martin’s le Grand, I was seated at a desk with- 
out any further reference to my competency. No 
one condescended even to look at my beautiful 
penmanship. 

That was the way in which candidates for the 
Civil Service were examined in my young days. 
It was at any rate the way in which I was ex- 
amined. Since that time there has been a very 
great change indeed; — and in some respects a 
great improvement. But in regard to the absolute 
fitness of the young men selected for the public 
service, I doubt whether more harm has not been 
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done than good. And I think that good might 
have been done without the harm. The rule of 
the present day is, that every place shall be open 
to public competition, and that it shall be given 
to the best among the comers. I object to this, 
that at present there exists no known mode of 
learning who is best, and that the method em- 
ployed has no tendency to elicit the best. That 
method pretends only to decide who among a cer- 
tain number of lads will best answer a string of 
questions, for the answering of which they are 
prepared by tutors, who have sprung up for the 
purpose since this fashion of election has been 
adopted. When it is decided in a family that a 
boy shall *^try the Civil Service,” he is made to 
undergo a certain amount of cramming. But such 
treatment has, I maintain, no connexion what- 
ever with education. The lad is no better fitted 
after it than he was before for the future work 
of his life. But his very success fills him with 
false ideas of his own educational standing, and 
so far unfits him. And, by the plan now in vogue, 
it has come to pass that no one is in truth re- 
sponsible either for the conduct, the manners, or 
even for the character of the youth. The responsi- 
bility was perhaps slight before ; but existed, and 
was on the increase. 

There might have been, — in some future time 
of still increased wisdom, there yet may be, — a 
department established to test the fitness of 
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acolytes without recourse to the dangerous opti- 
mism of competitive choice. I will not say but 
that there should have been some one to reject 
me, — though I will have the hardihood to say 
that, had I been so rejected, the Civil Service 
would have lost a valuable public servant. This 
is a statement that will not, I think, be denied 
by those who, after I am gone, may remember 
, anything of my work. Lads, no doubt, should 
not be admitted who have none of the small ac- 
quirements that are wanted. Our offices should 
not be schools in which writing and early lessons 
in geography, arithmetic, or French should be 
learned. But all that could be ascertained with- 
out the perils of competitive examination. 

The desire to insure the efficiency of the young 
men selected, has not been the only object — per- 
haps not the chief object — of those who have 
yielded in this matter to the arguments of the 
reformers. There had arisen in England a system 
of patronage, under which it had become gradu- 
ally necessary for politicians to use their influence 
for the purchase of political support. A member 
of the House of Commons, holding office, who 
might chance to have five clerkships to give away 
in a year, found himself compelled to distribute 
them among those who sent him to the House. 
In this there was nothing pleasant to the dis- 
tributer of patronage. Do away with the system 
altogether, and he would have as much chance 
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of support as another. He bartered his patronage 
only because another did so also. The beggings, 
the refusings, the jealousies, the correspondence, 
were simply troublesome. Gentlemen in office 
were not therefore indisposed to rid themselves 
of the care of patronage. I have no doubt their 
hands are the cleaner and their hearts are the 
lighter ; but I do doubt whether the offices are on 
the whole better manned. 

As what I now write will certainly never be 
read till I am dead, I may dare to say what no 
one now does dare to say in print, — though some 
of us whisper it occasionally into our friends^ 
ears. There are places in life which can hardly 
be well filled except by '‘Gentlemen.*^ The word 
is one the use of which almost subjects one to 
ignominy. If I say that a judge should be a gen- 
tleman, or a bishop, I am met with a scornful 
allusion to ‘^Nature^s Gentlemen.’* Were I to 
make such an assertion with reference to the 
House of Commons, nothing that I ever said 
again would receive the slightest attention. A 
man in public life could not do himself a greater 
injury than by saying in public that the com- 
missions in the army or navy, or berths in the 
Civil Service, should be given exclusively to gen- 
tlemen. He would be defied to define the term, — 
and would fail should he attempt to do so. But 
he would know what he meant, and so very 
probably would they who defied him. It may 
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be that the son of a butcher of the village shall 
become as well fitted for employments requir- 
ing gentle culture as the son of the parson. 
Such is often the case. When such is the case, 
no one has been more prone to give the butcher’s 
son all the welcome he has merited than I 
myself; but the chances are greatly in favour 
of the parson’s son. The gates of the one class 
should be open to the other; but neither to the 
one class nor to the other can good be done by 
declaring that there are no gates, no barrier, no 
difference. The system of competitive examina- 
tion is, I think, based on a supposition that there 
is no difference. 

I got into my place without any examining. 
Looking back now, I think I can see with accur- 
acy what was then the condition of my own mind 
and intelligence. Of things to be learned by les- 
sons I knew almost less than could be supposed 
possible after the amount of schooling I had re- 
ceived. I could read neither French, Latin, nor 
Greek. I could speak no foreign language, — and 
I may as well say here as elsewhere that I never 
acquired the power of really talking French. I 
have been able to order my dinner and take a 
railway ticket, but never got much beyond that. 
Of the merest rudiments of the sciences I was 
completely ignorant. My handwriting was in 
truth wretched. My spelling was imperfect, 
PThere was no subject as to which examination 
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would have been possible on which I could have 
gone through an examination otherwise than dis- 
gracefully. And yet I think I knew more than 
the average young men of the same rank who be- 
gan life at nineteen. I could have given a fuller 
list of the names of the poets of all countries, 
with their subjects and periods, — and probably 
of historians, — than many others; and had, per- 
haps a more accurate idea of the manner in 
which my own country was governed. I knew the 
names of all the Bishops, all the Judges, all the 
Heads of Colleges, and all the Cabinet Ministers, 
— not a very useful knowledge indeed, but one 
that had not been acquired without other matter 
which was more useful. I had read Shakespeare 
and Byron and Scott, and could talk about them. 
The music of the Miltonic line was familiar to 
me. I had already made up my mind that Pride 
and Prejudice was the best novel in the English 
language, — a palm which I only partially with- 
drew after a second reading of Ivanhoe, and did 
not completely bestow elsewhere till Esmond was 
written. And though I would occasionally break 
down in my spelling, I could write a letter. If 
I had a thing to say, I could so say it in written 
words that the readers should know what I 
meant, — a power which is by no means at the 
command of all those who come out from these 
competitive examinations with triumph. Early in 
life, at the age of fifteen, I had commenced the 
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dangerous habit of keeping a journal, and this I 
maintained for ten years- The volumes remained 
in my possession unregarded — never looked at — 
till 1870, when I examined them, and, with many 
blushes, destroyed them. They convicted me of 
folly, ignorance, indiscretion, idleness, extrav- 
agance, and conceit. But they had habituated me 
to the rapid use of pen and ink, and taught me 
how to express myself with facility. 

I will mention here another habit which had 
grown upon me from still earlier years, — which 
I myself often regarded with dismay when I 
thought of the hours devoted to it, but which, 

I suppose, must have tended to make me what I 
have been. As a boy, even as a child, I was 
thrown much upon myself, I have explained, 
when speaking of my school-days, how it came 
to pass that other boys would not play with me. I 
was therefore alone, and had to form my plays 
within myself. Play of some kind was necessary 
to me then, as it always has been. Study was not 
my bent, and I could not please myself by being 
all idle. Thus it came to pass that I was always 
going about with some castle in the air firmly 
built within my mind. Nor were these efforts in 
architecture spasmodic, or subject to constant 
change from day to day. For weeks, for months, 
if I remember rightly, from year to year, I would 
carry on the same tale, binding myself down to 
certain laws, to certain proportions, and proprie- 
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ties, and unities. Nothing impossible was ever 
introduced, — nor even anything which, from out- 
ward circumstances, would seem to be violently 
improbable. I myself was of course my own hero. 
Such is a necessity of castle-building. But I never 
became a king, or a duke, — ^much less when my 
height and personal appearance were fixed could 
I be an Antinous, or six feet high. I never was 
a learned man, nor even a philosopher. But I was 
a very clever person, and beautiful young women 
used to be fond of me. And I strove to be kind 
of heart, and open of hand, and noble in thought, 
despising mean things; and altogether I was a 
very much better fellow than I have ever suc- 
ceeded in being since. This had been the occupa- 
tion of my life for six or seven years before I 
went to the Post Office, and was by no means 
abandoned when I commenced my work. There 
can, I imagine, hardly be a more dangerous men- 
tal practice; but I have often doubted whether, 
had it nor been my practice, I should ever have 
written a novel. I learned in this way to main- 
tain an interest in a fictitious story, to dwell on a 
work created by my own imagination, and to live 
in a world altogether outside the world of my 
own material life. In after years I have done the 
same, — ^with this difference, that I have discarded 
the hero of my early dreams, and have been able 
to lay my own identity aside. 

I must certainly acknowledge that the first 
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seven years of my ofScial life weie neither credit- 
able to myself nor useful to the public service. 
These seven years were passed in London, and 
during this period of my life it was my duty to be 
present every morning at the office punctually at 
lo A. M. I think I commenced my quarrels with 
the authorities there by having in my possession 
a watch which was always ten minutes late. I 
know that I very soon achieved a character of 
irregularity, and came to be regarded as a black 
sheep by men around me who were not them- 
selves, I think, very good public servants. From 
time to time rumours reached me that if I did 
not take care I should be dismissed; especially 
one rumour in my early days, through my dearly 
beloved friend Mrs. Clayton Freeling, — who^ as 
I write this, is still living, and who, with tears'- 
in her eyes, besought me to think of my mother. 
That was during the life of Sir Francis Freel!>ag, 
who died, — still in harness, — a little more than 
twelve months after I joined the office. And yet 
the old man showed me signs of almost affection- 
ate kindness, writing to me with his own hand 
more than once from his death-bed. 

Sir Francis Fieeling was followed at the Post 
Office by Colonel Maberly, who certainly was 
not my friend. I do not know that I deserved to 
find a friend in my new master, but I think that 
a man with better judgment would not have 
formed so low an opinion of me as he did. Years 
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have gone by, and I can write now, and almost 
feel, without anger ; but I can remember well the 
keenness of my anguish when I was treated as 
though I were unfit for any useful work. I did 
struggle — not to do the work, for there was 
nothing which was not easy without any strug- 
gling — but to show that I was willing to do it. 
My bad character nevertheless stuck to me, and 
was not to be got rid of by any efforts within 
my power. I do admit that I was irregular. It 
was not considered to be much in my favour that 
I could write letters — ^which was mainly the 
work of our office — rapidly, correctly, and to the 
purpose. The man who came at ten, and who was 
always still at his desk at half-past four, was pre- 
ferred before me, though when at his desk he 
might be less efficient. Such preference was no 
doubt proper; but, with a little encouragement, 
I also would have been punctual. I got credit for 
nothing and was reckless. 

As it was, the conduct of some of us was very 
bad. There was a comfortable sitting-room up- 
stairs, devoted to the use of some one of our 
number who in turn was required to remain in 
the place all night. Hither one or two of us 
would adjourn after lunch, and play e carte for 
an hour or two. I do not know whether such 
ways are possible now in our public offices. And 
here we used to have suppers and card-parties at 
night — great symposiums, with much smoking of 
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tobacco; for in our part of the building there 
lived a whole bevy of clerks. These were gentle- 
men whose duty it then was to make up and re- 
ceive the foreign mails. I do not remember that 
they worked later or earlier than the other 
sorting-clerks ; but there was supposed to be 
something special in foreign letters, which re- 
quired that the men who handled them should 
have minds undistracted by the outer world. 
Their salaries, too, were higher than those of 
their more homely brethren; and they paid noth- 
ing for their lodgings. Consequently there was a 
somewhat fast set in those apartments, given to 
cards and to tobacco, who drank spirits and water 
in preference to tea, I was not one of them, but 
was a good deal with them. 

I do not know that I should interest my 
readers by saying much of my Post Office experi- 
ences in those days. I was always on the eve of 
being dismissed, and yet was always striving to 
show how good a public servant I could become, 
if only a chance were given me. But the chance 
went the wrong way. On one occasion, in the 
performance of my duty, I had to put a private 
letter containing bank-notes on the secretary’s 
table, — ^which letter I had duly opened, as it was 
not marked private. The letter was seen by the 
Colonel, but had not been moved by him when 
he left the room. On his return it was gone. In 
the meantime I had returned to the room, again 
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m the performance of some duty. When the let- 
was missed I was sent for, and there I found the 
Colonel much moved about his letter, and a cer- 
tain chief clerk, who, with a long face, was mak- 
ing suggestions as to the probable fate of the 
money. '‘The letter has been taken,” said the 

Colonel, turning to me angrily, “and, by G ! 

there has been nobody in the room but you and 
I.” As he spoke, he thundered his fist down upon 

the table. “Then,” said I, “by G ! you have 

taken it.” And I also thundered my fist down; — 
but, accidentally, not upon the table. There was 
there a standing movable desk, at which, I pre- 
sume, it was the Colonel’s habit to write, and 
on this movable desk was a large bottle full of 
ink. My fist unfortunately came on the desk, and 
the ink at once flew up, covering the Colonel’s 
face and shirt-front. Then it was a sight to see 
that senior clerk, as he seized a quire of blotting- 
paper, and rushed to the aid of his superior offi- 
cer, striving to mop up the ink; and a sight also 
to see the Colonel, in his agony, hit right out 
through the blotting-paper at that senior clerk’s 
unoffending stomach. At that moment there came 
in the Colonel’s private secretary, with the letter 
and the money, and I was desired to go back 
to my own room. This was an incident not much 
in my favour, though I do not know that it did 
me special harm. 

I was always in trouble, A young woman down 
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in the country had taken it into her head that 
she would like to marry me, — and a very foolish 
young woman she must have been to entertain 
such a wish. I need not tell that part of the story 
more at length, otherwise than by protesting that 
no young man in such a position was ever much 
less to blame than I had been in this. The invita- 
tion had come from her, and I had lacked the 
pluck to give it a decided negative; but I had 
left the house within half an hour, going away 
without my dinner, and had never returned to it. 
Then there was a correspondence, — if that can 
be called a correspondence in which all the let- 
ters came from one side. At last the mother ap- 
peared at the Post OfEce. My hair almost stands 
on my head now as I remember the figure of the 
woman walking into the big room in which I 
sat with six or seven other clerks, having a large 
basket on her arm and an immense bonnet on her 
head. The messenger had vainly endeavoured to 
persuade her to remain in the ante-room. She fol- 
lowed the man in, and walking up the centre of 
the room, addressed me in a loud voice: “An- 
thony Trollope, when are you going to marry 
my daughter?’^ We have all had our worst mo- 
ments, and that was one of my worst. I lived 
through it, however, and did not marry the 
young lady. These little incidents were all against 
me in the office. 

And then a certain other phase of my private 
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life crept into ofEdal view, and did me a damage. 
As I shall explain just now, I rarely at this time 
had any money wherewith to pay my bills. In this 
state of things a certain tailor had taken from me 
an acceptance for, I think, £12, which found its 
way into the hands of a money-lender. With that 
man, who lived in a little street near Mecklen- 
burgh Square, I formed a most heart-rending but 
a most intimate acquaintance. In cash I once re- 
ceived from him £4. For that and for the original 
amount of the tailor’s bill, which grew mon- 
strously under repeated renewals, I paid ulti- 
mately something over £200. That is so common 
a story as to be hardly worth the telling; but the 
peculiarity of this man was that he became so at- 
tached to me as to visit me every day at my office. 
For a long period he found it to be worth his 
while to walk up those stone steps daily, and come 
and stand behind my chair, whispering to me al- 
ways the same words: ^‘Now I wish you would 
be punctual. If you only would be punctual, I 
should like you to have anything you want.” He 
was a little, clean, old man, who always wore a 
high starched white cravat inside of which he 
had the habit of twisting his chin as he uttered 
his caution. When I remember the constant per- 
sistency of his visits, I cannot but feel that he was 
paid very badly for his time and trouble. Those 
visits were very terrible, and can have hardly 
been of service to me in the office. 
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Of one other misfortune which happened to 
me in those da^^s I must tell the tale. A junior 
clerk in the secretary’s oflSce was always told 
off to sleep upon the premises, and he was sup- 
posed to be the presiding genius of the establish- 
ment when the other members of the Secretary’s 
department had left the building. On an occa- 
sion when I was still little more than a lad, — 
perhaps one-and-twenty years old, — I was filling 
this responsible position. At about seven in the 
evening word was brought to me that the Queen 
of, — I think Saxony, but I am sure it was a 
Queen, — ^wanted to see the night mails sent out. 
At this time, when there were many mail-coaches, 
this was a show, and august visitors would some- 
times come to see it. But preparation was gen- 
erally made beforehand, and some pundit of the 
office would be at hand to do the honours. On 
this occasion we were taken by surprise, and there 
was no pundit. I therefore gave the orders, and 
accompanied her Majesty around the building, 
walking backwards, as I conceived to be proper, 
and often in great peril as I did so, up and down 
the stairs. I was, however, quite satisfied with my 
own manner of performing an unaccustomed and 
most important duty. There were two old gentle- 
men with her Majesty, who, no doubt, were 
German barons, and an ancient baroness also. 
They had come and, when they had seen the 
sights, took their departure in two glass coaches. 
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As they were preparing to go, I saw the two 
barons consulting together in deep whispers, and 
then as the result of that conversation one of 
them handed me a half-a-crown ! That also was a 
bad moment. 

I came up to town, as I said before, purporting 
to live a jolly life upon £go per annum. I re- 
mained seven years in the General Post Office, 
and when I left it my income was £140. During 
the whole of this time I was hopelessly in debt. 
There were two intervals, amounting together 
to nearly two years, in which I lived with my 
mother, and therefore lived in comfort, — ^but 
even then I was overwhelmed with debt. She 
paid much for me, — paid all that I asked her to 
pay and all that she could find out that I owed. 
But who in such a condition ever tells all and 
makes a clean breast of it? The debts, of course, 
were not large, but I cannot think now how I 
could have lived, and sometimes have enjoyed 
life, with such a burden of duns as I endured. 
Sheriff’s officers with uncanny documents, of 
which I never understood anything, were com- 
mon attendants on me. And yet I do not remem- 
ber that I was ever locked up, though I think I 
was twice a prisoner. In such emergencies some 
one paid for me. And now, looking back at it, 
I have to ask myself whether my youth was very 
wicked. I did no good in it; but was there fair 
ground for expecting good from me? When I 
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reached London no mode of life was prepared 
for me, — no advice even given to me. I went 
into lodgings, and then had to dispose of my 
time. I belonged to no club, and knew very few 
friends who would receive me into their houses. 
In such a condition of life a young man should 
no doubt go home after his work, and spend the 
long hours of the evening in reading good books 
and drinking tea. A lad brought up by strict 
parents, and without having had even a view of 
gayer things, might perhaps do so. I had passed 
all my life at public schools, where I had seen 
gay things, but had never enjoyed them. To- 
wards the good books and tea, no training had 
been given me. There was no house in which I 
could habitually see a lady's face and hear a 
lady’s voice. No allurernent to decent respectabil- 
ity came in my way. It seems to me that in such 
circumstances the temptations of loose life will 
almost certainly prevail with a young man. Of 
course if the mind be strong enough, and the 
general stuff knited together of sufficiently stern 
material, the temptations will not prevail. But 
such minds and such material are, I think, un- 
common. The temptation at any rate prevailed 
with me. 

I wonder how many young men fall utterly to 
pieces from being turned loose into London after 
the same fashion. Mine was, I think, of all phases 
of such life the most dangerous. The lad who is 
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sent to mechanical work has longer hours, during 
which he is kept from danger, and has not gen- 
erally been taught in his boyhood to anticipate 
pleasure. He looks for hard work and grinding 
circumstances. I certainly had enjoyed but little 
pleasure, but I had been among those who did 
enjoy it and were taught to expect it. And I had 
filled my mind with the ideas of such joys. 

And now, except during official hours, I was 
entirely without control, — without the influences 
of any decent household around me. I have said 
something of the comedy of such life, but it cer- 
tainly had its tragic aspect. Turning it all over 
in my own mind, as I have constantly done in 
after years, the tragedy has always been upper- 
most. And so it was as the time was passing. 
Could there be any escape from such dirt? I 
would ask myself; and I always answered that 
there was no escape. The mode of life was itself 
wretched. I hated the office. I hated my work. 
More than all I hated my idleness. I had often 
told myself since I left school that the only career 
in life within my reach was that of an author, 
and the only mode of authorship open to me that 
of a writer of novels. In the journal which I 
read and destroyed a few years since, I found 
the matter argued out before I had been in the 
Post Office two years. Parliament was out of 
the question. I had not mear^^ go to the Bar. 
In official life, such as that tffwhidi I had been 
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introduced, there did not seem to be any open- 
ing for real success. Pens and papers I could 
command. Poetry I did not believe to be within 
my grasp. The drama, too, which I would fain 
have chosen, I believed to be above me. For his- 
tory, biography, or essay writing I had not suffi- 
cient erudition. But I thought it possible that I 
might write a novel. I had resolved veiy early 
that in that shape must the attempt be made. 
But the months and years ran on, and no attempt 
was made. And yet no day was passed without 
thoughts of attempting, and a mental acknowl- 
edgment of the disgrace of postponing it. What 
reader will not understand the agony of remorse 
produced by such a condition of mind? The gen- 
tleman from Mecklenburgh Square w^as always 
with me in the morning, — always angering me 
by his hateful presence, — but when the evening 
came I could make no struggle towards getting 
rid of him. 

In those days I read a little, and did learn to 
read French and Latin. I made myself familiar 
with Horace, and became acquainted with the 
works of our own greatest poets. I had my strong 
enthusiasms, and remember throwing out of the 
window in Northumberland Street, where I 
lived, a volume of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets^ 
because he spoke sneeringly of Lycidas, That 
was Northumberland Street by the Marylebone 
JVorkhouse, on to the back-door of which estab- 
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lishment my room looked out — a most dreary 
abode, at which I fancy I must have almost 
ruined the good-natured lodging-house keeper 
by my constant inability to pay her what I owed. 

How I got my daily bread I can hardly re- 
member. But I do remember that I was often 
unable to get myself a dinner. Young men gen- 
erally now have their meals provided for them. 
I kept house, as it were. Every day I had to find 
myself with the day’s food. For my breakfast I 
could get some credit at the lodgings, though 
that credit would frequently come to an end. But 
for all that I had often breakfast to pay day by 
day; and at your eating-house credit is not given. 
I had no friends on whom I could sponge regu- 
larly. Out on the Fulham Road I had an uncle, 
but his house was four miles from the Post Office, 
and almost as far from my own lodgings. Then 
came borrowings of money, sometimes absolute 
want, and almost constant misery. 

Before I tell how it came about that I left this 
wretched life, I must say a word or two of the 
friendships which lessened its misfortunes. My 
earliest friend in life was John Merivale, wnth 
whom I had been at school at Sunbury and Har- 
row, and who was a nephew of my tutor, Harry 
Drury. Herman Merivale, who afterwards be- 
came my friend, was his brother, as is also 
Charles Merivale, the historian and Dean of 
Ely. I knew John when I was ten years old, 
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and am happy to be able to say that he is going to 
dine with me one day this week. I hope I may not 
injure his character by stating that in those days 
I lived very much with him. He, too, was im- 
pecunious, but he had a home in London, and 
knew but little of the sort of penury which I 
endured. For more than fifty years he and I 
have been close friends. And then there was one 

W A , whose misfortunes in life will 

not permit me to give his full name, but whom I 
dearly loved. He had been at Winchester and 
at Oxford, and at both places had fallen into 
trouble. He then became a schoolmaster, — or 
perhaps I had better say usher, — and finally he 
took orders. But he was unfortunate in all things, 
and died some years ago in poverty. He was most 
perverse; bashful to very fear of a lady^s dress; 
unable to restrain himself in anything, but yet 
with a conscience that was always stinging him; 
a loving friend, though very quarrelsome; and, 
perhaps, of all men I have known, the most hu- 
morous. And he was entirely unconscious of his 
own humour. He did not know that he could so 
handle all matters as to create infinite amusement 

out of them. Poor W A ! To him there 

came no happy turning-point at which life loomed 
seriously on him, and then became prosperous. 

W" A , Merivale, and I formed a lit- 

tle club, which we called the Tramp Society, 
and subjected to certain rules, in obedience to 
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which we wandered on foot about the counties 
adjacent to London. Southampton was the fur- 
thest point we ever reached; but Buckingham- 
shire and Hertfordshiie were more dear to us. 
These were the happiest hours of my then life 
— and perhaps not the least innocent, although 
we were frequently in peril from the village 
authorities whom we outraged. Not to pay for 
any conveyance, never to spend above five shil- 
lings a day, to obey all orders from the elected 
ruler of the hour (this enforced under heavy 
fines), were among our statutes. I would fain 

tell here some of our adventures: — how A 

enacted an escaped madman and we his pursuing 
keepers, and so got ourselves a lift in a cart, 
from which we ran away as we approached the 
lunatic asylum; how we were turned out of a 
little town at night, the townsfolk frightened by 
the loudness of our mirth ; and how we once crept 
into a hayloft and were wakened in the dark 
morning by a pitchfork, — and how the juvenile 
owner of that pitchfork fled through the window 
when he heard the complaints of the wounded 

man ! But the fun was the fun of W A , 

and would cease to be fun as told by me. 

It was during these years that John Tilley, 
who has now been for many years the permanent 
senior officer of the Post Office, married my sis- 
ter, whom he took with him into Cumberland, 
where he was stationed as one of our surveyors. 
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He has been my friend for more than forty years ; 
as has also Peregrine Birch, a clerk in the House 
of Lords, who married one of those daughters of 
Colonel Grant who assisted us in the raid we 
made on the goods which had been seized by the 
Sheriff’s officer at Harrow. These have been the 
oldest and dearest friends of my life, and I can 
thank God that three of them are still alive. 

When I had been nearly seven years in the 
Secretary’s office of the Post Office, always hat- 
ing my position there, and yet always fearing 
that I should be dismissed from it, there came a 
way of escape. There had latterly been created in 
the service a new body of officers called surveyors’ 
clerks. There were at that time seven surveyors 
in England, two in Scotland and three in Ireland. 
To each of these officers a clerk had been lately 
attached, whose duty it was to travel about the 
country under the surveyor’s orders. There had 
been much doubt among the young men in the 
office whether they should or should not apply 
for these places. The emoluments were good and 
the work alluring; but there was at first supposed 
to be something derogatory in the position. There 
was a rumour that the first surveyor who got a 
clerk sent the clerk out to fetch his beer, and 
that another had called upon his clerk to send the 
linen to the wash. There was, however, a convic- 
tion that nothing could be worse than the berth 
of a surveyor’s clerk in Ireland. The clerks were 
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all appointed, however. To me it had not oc- 
curred to ask for anything, nor would anything 
have been given me. But after a while there came 
a report from the far west of Ireland that the 
man sent there was absurdly incapable. It was 
probably thought then that none but a man ab- 
surdly incapable would go on such a mission to 
the west of Ireland. When the report reached 
the London office I was the first to read it. I was 
at that time in dire trouble, having debts on my 
head and quarrels with our Secretary-Colonel, 
and a full conviction that my life was taking me 
downwards to the lowest pits. So I went to the 
Colonel boldly, and volunteered for Ireland if 
he would send me. He was glad to be so rid of 
me, and I went. This happened in August, 1841, 
when I was twenty-six years old. My salary in 
Ireland was to be but £100 a year; but I was to 
receive fifteen shillings a dsy for every day that 
I was away from home, and sixpence for every 
mile that I travelled. The same allowances were 
made in England; but at that time travelling in 
Ireland was done at half the English prices. My 
income in Ireland, after paying my expenses, 
became at once £400. This was the first good 
fortune of my life. 


THE END 



